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Director. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITOTE  WORKERS. 


Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  14,  1910. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  in  the  National  Hotel  at  9  a.  m.,  by 
the  president,  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario. 

After  hearing  statistical  reports  from  the  several  States,  Territories,  and 
Provinces,  and  attending  to  the  transaction  of  various  items  of  routine  busi- 
ness, the  convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

AiiT^RNOON  Session,  Monday,  November  14,  1910.  ' 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  ni.,  by  the  president. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  interesting  address  by  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
outlined  very  briefly  the  work  of  his  Department  in  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the  results  that  had  been  accom- 
plished. He  invited  the  delegates  to  visit  the  Department  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  men  and  their  methods  of  work. 

A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  OtHce  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  then  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  DIRECTOK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  in  this  convention. 
Since  yoin-  last  meeting  I  have  been  in  almost  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  this  way  I  have  come  into 
personal  touch  with  the  leaders  in  extension  work  in  a  good  many  localities, 
and  everywhere  I  have  heard  the  same  report,  that  the  work  is  growing  in  ex- 
tent and  in  interest.  And  I  am  sure  that  this  is  so  because  in  my  journeyings 
I  have  consulted  with  a  good  many  people  in  different  walks  of  life,  and  the 
impression  that  I  have  received  is  that  this  great  movement  for  teaching  the 
farmers  and  their  families  is  making  a  profound  impression,  that  people  are 
welcoming  it  much  more  heartily  than  ever  before,  and  that  its  influence  is 
everywhere  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

You  know  that  my  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  are  quite  intimate. 
I  have  thus  been  led  to  study  the  reasons  for  the  gi'eat  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  students.  The  number  of  college  students  in  agriculture  has  doubled 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  the  reports  that  we  are  receiving  show  that  in  this 
current  year  the  number  is  much  greater  than  it  has  been  before.  Now,  I  am 
sure  than  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  value  of  education  along  agri- 
cultural lines  has  been  brought  more  directly  home  to  the  farmers  through  the 
work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  the  other  extension  agencies. 
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Beyond  that,  the  number  of  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  has  very 
greatly  increased,  so  that  taking  our  schools  and  colleges  together  we  have 
nearly  a  thousand  institutions  in  the  United  States  where  agriculture  is  taught 
at  the  present  time.  The  largest  increase  has  been  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  I  understand  that  during  the  past  year  some  350  new  schools  or  new 
courses  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  have  been  undertaken.  Now, 
this  shows  a  very  great  increase  in  the  interest  in  such  education,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  education  has  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  so  many  thousands  of  people  through  the  farmers' 
institutes  and  other  extension  agencies. 

It  has  greatly  interested  me  to  see  how  the  extension  work  is  growing  in 
breadth  and  in  scope,  so  that  now  it  is  no  longer  simply  a  movement  to  teach 
the  adult  farmer,  but  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  young  people  and 
the  women.  I  am  sure  that  the  increase  that  there  has  been  in  these  directions 
during  the  past  year  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

Another  thing  that  is  making  a  profound  impression  upon  all  the  agencies  for 
agricultural  education  is  that  we  now  see  that  it  is  no  longer  simply  a  question 
of  increasing  production  on  the  farm,  but  rather,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
building  up  of  strong,  permanent,  and  contented  agricultural  communities. 
And  so  we  are  dealing  now  in  the  farmers'  institutes  and  in  the  colleges  and 
schools  as  we  never  have  before  with  those  questions  that  relate  to  the  life 
of  our  agricultural  people.  In  other  words,  we  are  attaching  much  more  im- 
portance to  the  human  side  of  agricultural  progress,  and  that  is  having  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  work  of  all  the  agencies  for  agricultural  education.  As 
long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of  increasing  production,  the  basis  of  work 
was  too  narrow,  and  a  great  many  people  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  highest 
amount  of  interest  in  it,  however  important  that  might  be.  We  all  like  to  woi"k 
along  lines  that  have  something  of  the  human  element  in  them,  and  now  that 
we  have  got  this  into  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  and  progress, 
it  is  exciting  the  interest  of  all  workers  to  an  unusual  extent.  As  we  develop 
this  human  element  I  am  sure  that  the  movement  will  gain  greatlj'  in  strength. 
We  shall  have  better  workers  and  more  interested  workers,  who  will  have  a 
much  greater  and  more  profound  influence  throughout  our  country  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  And  so  I  congratulate  you  on  the  conditions  under  which 
you  have  met  here  to-day,  on  the  great  growth  of  interest,  and  on  the  widening 
opportunity  which  all  workers  in  these  lines  have  for  useful  and  noble  careers. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here  in  Washington.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  as  you  know,  is  greatly  interested  in  this  extension  work,  as  it  is  in 
other  lines  of  agricultural  education  and  research.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  of 
any  service  that  we  can  be  to  you  while  you  are  here,  and  after  you  are  gone 
we  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  us  for  anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  along 
this  great  movement. 

Special  and  Sepabate  Institutes  for  Young  People. 

J.  M.  Stedman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presented  the  following  paper  on  the 
question  "  Has  the  time  arrived  when  institutes  should  be  organized  specially 
and  separately  for  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS?  " 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  the  first  true  farmers'  institute  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  it  at  once  became  the  school  of  agriculture  for  adult  farmers. 
Agricultural  colleges.  State  boards  of  agriculture,  secretaries  and  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture,  and  later  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  soon 
recognized  this  great  field  for  usefulness.  It  M^as  tlie  result  of  a  demand  for 
specific  and  definite  instruction  along  agricultural  lines  by  and  for  men  actually 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  experiment  stations  were  increasing  our  store 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  agricultural  colleges  M-ere  imparting  it  to 
the  resident  students,  and  the  farmers'  institute  proposed  to  carry  it  to  the 
actual  dwellers  on  the  farm. 

Although  most  agricultural  colleges  have  recently  establislied  at  the  colleges 
themselves  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks'  duration  intended  to  give  instruction 
to  adult  farmers  and  their  sons  and  daughters  who  can  not  for  various  reasons 
pursue  a  regular  college  course,  nevertheless  only  a  very  small  pei'centage  of  our 
rural  people  are  thus  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  instruction.  The  farmers' 
institute,  therefore,  aims  to  carry  this  instruction  directly  to  the  actual  tillers 
of  the  soil  themselves,  and  to  thus  I'oach  the  great  mass  that  woiild  otherwise 
be  deprived  except  as  they  may  study  experiment  station  and  Uniteil  States 
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Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins,  agricultural  reports,  agricultunil  papers, 
and  the  like. 

As  this  instruction  of  the  farmers  increased,  the  demand  for  more  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  bearing  on  agricultural  subjects  increased.  The  farmer, 
no  longer  content  to  be  told  by  experienced  and  comi>etent  lecturers  how  to 
do,  demanded  to  know  why.  Hence,  the  services  of  the  specialist  and  scientist 
were  secured  and  the  general  level  of  instruction  in  institutes  was  raised.  As 
agriculturists  began  to  specialize  and  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  sciences  underlying  their  practices,  there  arose  the 
single-purpose  or  special-subject  institute,  which  has  recently  still  further 
expanded  to  form  the  movable  school,  where  a  short  but  systematic  and  detailed 
study  is  made  of  a  particular  subject  in  all  its  phases. 

As  home  life  on  the  farm  is  of  as  much  importance  to  rural  happiness  and 
contentment  as  is  the  production  of  crops  and  stock,  women's  institutes  have 
been  inaugurated  in  several  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  farmers'  institute, 
organized  with  the  view  to  rural  home  improvement.  Thus  the  women  on  the 
farm  are  now  being  provided  for  as  well  as  the  men. 

Statistics  show  that  out  of  every  500  rural  boys  and  girls  only  1  ever  enters 
an  agricultural  college,  or  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  Only  5  in  every  100  rural 
and  urban  childi'en  ever  reach  the  high  school.  Furthermore,  out  of  every 
100  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  only  G  ever  go  beyond  the  elementary 
schools,  or  only  (j  per  cent.  Hence  94  out  of  every  100  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  finish  their  education  with  the  di.'^trict  school.  Since  these  94 
children  include  those  in  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  those  in  small  villages  and 
rural  districts,  and  since  a  much  larger  percentage  of  urban  children  continue 
in  school  for  a  considerably  longer  iieriod  than  do  rural  children,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  97  out  of  every  100  rural  boys  and  girls  finish  their  educa- 
tion with  the  district  school.  Or  in  other  words,  97  out  of  every  100  rural 
children  finish  their  education  and  leave  school  forever  at  about  the  age  of  14. 

In  order  to  reach  the  499  out  of  evei-j'  500  rural  boys  and  girls  who  can  not 
go  to  an  agricultural  college  and  yet  in  whom  some  love  and  admiration  for 
rural  life  should  be  inculcated,  and  thus  lessen  the  tendency  for  them  to  seek 
urban  life,  there  has  developed  a  quite  general  desire  to  introduce  agricultural 
subjects  into  the  schools — to  educate  children  to  love  rural  life  and  to  remain 
on  the  farm  instead  of  educating  them  away  from  the  farm  and  to  the  town 
or  city. 

Only  a  vei\v  small  percentage  of  the  most  favorably  situated  schools,  how- 
ever, are  now  able  to  conduct  even  the  most  elementary  work  along  this  line 
independently  of  outside  aid.  The  consolidated  rural  school  is  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  however,  and  is  paving  the  way  for 
ultimate  success  in  introducing  agricultural  subjects  into  the  schools.  Rut  even 
when  agriculture  is  introduced  into  the  rural  schools  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  the  pupils  to  remain  in  school  beyond  the  present  dropping  out  period, 
which  is  14.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  our  rural  children  from  the  time 
they  leave  .«chool  at  the  age  of  14  until  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  18.  when 
they  are  able  to  appreciate  a  regular  farmers'  institute  or  movable  school? 

In  order  to  build  up  a  better  agriculture,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  discover 
new  truths.  The  knowledge  thus  gained,  while  of  fundamental  and  first  impor- 
tance, must  be  put  into  practical  use  by  the  rural  people,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  they  must  be  instructed  regarding  the  latest  and  most  advanced  agri- 
cultural practices.  If  the  vast  store  of  agricultural  information  accumulated  by 
the  T'nited  States  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the 
colleges  of  agricultiu'e  is  to  benefit  agriculture  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  immediate  future,  then  it  is  evident  we  must  do  some- 
thing besides  pul)lish  bulletins,  reports,  and  books  and  teach  it  in  our  colleges 
of  agriculture  to  the  few  who  are  able  to  take  such  a  course.  We  must  in  addi- 
tion teach  agriculture  in  our  rural  public  schools  and  in  our  high  schools,  and 
also  carry  this  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  our  farming  people  out  on  the 
farms  regardless  of  age  in  order  to  get  the  information  put  into  practice,  and 
thereby  materially  increase  the  yield  per  acre  of  our  cultivated  fields  and 
improve  and  increase  our  animals  and  their  products. 

The  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  a  vast  one,  and  its  possibilities  and  the 
money  and  en-ergy  needed  to  carry  it  on  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  within  our  agricultural  colleges  almost  insignificant  in  compari- 
son, for  we  have  sevei-al  thousand  men  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  work 
on  our  farms  who  must  thus  be  taught  to  one  boy  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 
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One  of  the  great  problems  wliich  faces  our  American  people  to-day  is  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  soils  and  the  development  of  our  agricultural  interests 
in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  the  city  and  the  attractiveness  of  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  which,  together  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  some  of  our  soil 
has  become  permanently  exhausted  and  newer  lauds  must  be  sought,  has  almost 
depopulated  certahi  rural  districts,  particularly  in  several  of  the  older  Eastern 
States.  That  these  so-called  worn-out  lands  can  by  the  application  of  modern, 
scientific  agricultural  practice  and  management  be  brought  back  to  oven  a 
better  state  of  productiveness  than  they  were  originally  has  been  demonstrated 
and  needs  only  to  be  generally  understood  in  order  to  be  accomplished.  Mean- 
time our  newer  agricultural  lands  are  likewise  continually  losing  in  fertility 
because  of  the  general  lack  of  proper  knowledge  respecting  the  best  agricultural 
practice  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  have  demonstrated  will  not  only  conserve  but  will  actu- 
ally increase  fertility. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  generation  should  appreciate 
these  facts  and  receive  proper  instruction  which  will  give  them  command  of 
the  situation  when  they  become  grovra  up  and  independent  farmers.  The 
proper  education  of  young  people  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  success  in 
agricultural  improvement  on  a  large  scale.  The  minds  of  children  are  more 
receptive,  and  they  are  more  easily  influenced  and  respond  more  fully  to  instruc- 
tion along  improved  lines  than  do  adults,  who  as  a  class  are  not  prone  to  change 
to  any  great  extent  without  undue  effort.  In  order,  therefore,  that  immediate 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  proper  education  of  rural  children,  from  whose 
ranks  our  future  farmers  and  their  wives  must  soon  be  supplied,  the  farmers' 
institute  in  several  States  has  already  taken  the  initiative  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing so-called  institutes  for  boys  and  girls.  Plowever,  practically  the  only  true 
farmers'  institute  for  boys  and  girls  thus  far  put  into  practice  is  the  boys" 
encampment,  the  other  so-called  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  being  in  reality 
clubs  or  simply  judging  contests,  and  not  differing  from  the  work  as  conducted 
by  the  various  other  oi-ganizations  in  cooperation  with  the  schools. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  institute  should  have  taken  hold  of  this 
propaganda  along  the  lines  it  did,  since  the  movement  is  a  new  one  and  the 
various  methods  of  dealing  with  it  had  not  yet  been  differentiated  and  the 
scope  of  the  work  definitely  outlined.  The  institute  saw  the  gi-eat  need  for 
agricultural  work  with  young  people,  and  was  quick  to  do  what  it  could  to 
carry  it  on  and  naturally  followed  the  course  of  least  resistance.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  farmers'  institute  itself  can  not  reach  boys  and  girls  directly  so 
readily  as  it  does  adult  men  and  women,  and  hence  in  a  number  of  States  it 
utilizes  the  public-school  system,  which  is  already  organized  and  has  children 
listed  on  its  rolls. 

In  some  States  the  college  of  agriculture  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  move- 
ment to  awaken  interest  in  agriculture  and  rural  life  among  boys  and  girls  and 
has  organized  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  various  kinds  of  judging  contests. 
The  farmers'  institute  organization,  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  are  therefore  joining  forces  and  cooperating  with 
one  another  in  this  great  work,  which  presents  such  a  fertile  field  for  the 
improvement  of  country  life. 

In  a  few  States  the  farmers'  institute  or  the  college  of  agriculture,  by  con- 
ductiug  what  are  called  boys'  encampments,  has  interested  many  boys  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  who  would  not  join  the  ordinary  club  contest.  The  camping- 
out  idea  appeals  to  them  as  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  diversion,  and  the  lecture, 
demonstration,  and  judging  contests  which  form  a  part  of  their  daily  life  for 
the  week  or  two  weeks  during  which  the  camp  is  held  are  pursued  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit,  and  their  interest  is  aroused  by  the  scientific  phase  of  the 
subject,  which  they  have  never  before  known,  and  which  is  here  brought  out 
side  by  side  with  the  practical.  Many  boys  have  thus  been  started  on  the  road 
in  search  of  further  information  and  usefulness  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  been  reached.  These  boys'  encampments  are,  strictly  speaking,  institutes 
where  the  members  live  together  during  the  entire  meeting  and  where  prizes 
are  awarded  for  winners  in  stock,  grain,  and  other  judging  contests  and  for 
proficiency  in  their  knowledge  of  agricultural  subjects  as  determined  by  a  final 
examination  on  the  work  pursued  during  the  encampment. 

The  first  object  in  this  boys'  and  girls'  propaganda  is  to  awaken  in  them  an 
interest  in  farming  and  domestic  operations  and  in  the  scientific  principles 
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involved.  Also  to  help  them  see  and  appreciate  the  pleasure,  beauty,  content- 
ment, independence,  and  profit  in  rural  life,  and  thereby  check  the  desire  to 
migrate  to  the  city  where  their  opportunities  for  success  are  rarely  as  great 
as  on  the  farm.  This  view  has  as  its  primary  object  the  making  of  a  farmer 
and  as  its  secondary  object  the  education  of  the  child.  It  is  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  school  point  of  view,  and  the  school  system  aids  in  the 
movement  because  of  the  purely  educational  features  it  presents.  It  endeavors 
to  educate  the  child  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  preparing  it  for  a  definite 
life  work.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  modern  idea  that  education  does  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  learning  things  that  will  be  of  no  special  use  or  application  in 
life,  such  as  the  study  of  Greek  and  the  like,  but  that  discipline  and  education 
can  both  be  imparted  by  the  proper  study  of  those  subjects  that  have  an  appli- 
cation to  the  occupation  of  the  person  in  after  life.  It  is  an  extension  of  edu- 
cation for  vocation. 

The  second  object  in  this  work  with  young  people  and  one  which  the  farmers' 
institute  specially  emphasizes  and  encourages  and  which  is  usually  lost  sight 
of  by  the  schools,  is  that  of  building  up  a  better  agriculture.  This  differs  from 
the  work  as  carried  on  by  other  agencies  in  that  its  primary  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject is  to  improve  farm  practice. 

In  other  words,  the  primary  object  of  agricultural  work  with  boys  and  girls 
as  carried  on  by  schools  is  to  educate  the  individual,  by  colleges  of  agriculture 
it  is  to  produce  and  improve  the  farmer,  and  by  the  institute  it  is  to  improve 
agriculture. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  work  with  young  people  covered  by  these  three 
organizations  is.  as  stated  above,  quite  distinct  and  well  defined  when  viewed 
broadly,  nevertheless  they  are  intimately  related  and  react  on  one  another.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  their  efCorts  to  produce  and  im- 
prove the  agriculturist  are  also  at  the  same  time  directly  educating  the  individ- 
ual and  indirectly  developing  a  better  agricultural  practice.  While  in  a  large 
measure  this  is  true,  nevertheless  each  one  of  the  three  organizations  men- 
tioned is  covering  a  distinct  field  so  far  as  its  work  with  young  people  is 
concerned.  The  institute  aims  primarily  to  promote  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  in  the  locality  in  which  the  institute  is  located,  and  incidentally  seeks 
to  interest  young  people  in  rural  life  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  practical 
character  of  the  occupation ;  but  it  should  not  endeavor  to  give  them  mental  cul- 
ture while  imparting  infoi-mation  respecting  the  industry  which  will  enable 
them  to  engage  in  it  with  promise  of  success.  Mental  culture  as  a  result  of 
the  study  of  agricultural  subjects  should  be  left  for  the  schools. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmers'  institute  the  work  with  boys  and  girls 
has  accomplished  results  equal  to  those  from  the  school  point  of  view,  and  yet 
serious  work  of  a  purely  institute  nature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  more 
than  begun.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  in  one  county 
in  Mississippi  having  a  boys'  corn-growing  club  of  300  members,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  70  bushels  for  the  members,  while  the  average  for  the  State 
was  only  14.5  bushels  per  acre.  In  South  Carolina  one  boy  raised  152A  bushels 
of  corn  on  a  measured  acre  while  the  State  average  was  less  than  IG  bushels 
per  acre.  Another  illustration  of  improvement  in  agriculture  by  work  with 
boys  and  girls  is  found  in  the  results  obtained  with  wheat  in  Canada  through 
the  Macdonald  movement.  In  this  instance  the  improvement  was  due  entirely 
to  seed  selection,  which  was  carried  on  during  three  years,  and  resulted  in  that 
short  time  in  increasing  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  for  all  Canada  by  18  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  grains  per  100  heads,  and  by  28  per  cent  in  the  weight  of 
grains  per  100  heads.  Equal  improvements  were  also  sho^m  in  the  case  of  oats 
during  a  three-year  seed  selection.  With  such  results  due  to  only  3  years  of 
seed  selection  by  children,  what  may  be  expected  in  30  years  with  careful  selec- 
tion for  not  only  yield,  but  also  for  improvement  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  grain,  in  drought  and  disease  resistance,  and  general  adaptability  to  the 
region  and  its  conditions. 

Boys  and  girls  are  by  nature  easily  interested  and  enthused  with  a  subject 
when  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  contest  or  competition — their  plays  are 
but  contests.  Hence  it  was  perfectly  natural  and  advisable  that  the  intro- 
ductory agricultural  work  with  children  should  have  taken  the  club-contest 
plan  of  presentation  regardless  of  whatever  kind  of  organization  was  fostering 
the  movement.  The  institute  for  young  people  therefore  has  heretofore  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  contest  which,  when  properly  organized  and  conducted, 
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has,  along  with  its  practical  features,  great  educational  value,  and  therefore 
has  been  adopted  by  the  school  authorities.  Contest  clubs  awaken  interest  and 
create  enthusiasm,  cultivate  the  creative  faculties,  bring  out  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  develop  the  power  to  do  things,  apply  the  education  of 
the  book  and  school  to  the  problems  of  life,  and  keep  the  child's  mind  occupied 
and  stimulated  to  further  effort. 

While  some  farmers'  institute  organizations  and  some  colleges  of  agriculture 
are  now  doing  a  little  work  with  boys  and  girls  independently  of  county  school 
superintendents,  nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  enlisting  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  school  authorities.  The  greatest  diflBculty  in 
conducting  this  propaganda  is  the  failure  of  many  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents to  take  hold  of  it.  Where  they  do  take  an  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  devote  time  and  energy  to  it  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club  and 
contest  work  is  a  grand  success  and  can  easily  be  made  permanent. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  farmers'  institute  has  heretofore  conducted 
its  boys'  and  girls'  work  along  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  other  or- 
ganizations in  their  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club-contest  work.  It  is  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  school  method,  and  the  institute  should  earnestly 
cooperate  in  this  work  with  children  under  14  years  of  age.  This  still  seems 
to  be  the  only  practical  plan  if  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  continue  its  work 
with  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

For  children  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  however,  the  farmers'  institute 
should  orgauize  and  conduct  an  entirely  different  system  of  work.  The  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  public 
schools  follow  the  club  method,  while  for  children  14  years  of  age  and  over  the 
farmers'  Institute  should  follow  the  regular  institute  method,  but  make  the 
work  of  a  grade  suitable  for  the  young  people.  This  gives  the  farmers'  in- 
stitute a  separate  and  distinct  field  for  work  with  young  people,  a  field  which 
is  not  covered  by  the  other  organizations  and  yet  one  which  is  of  value,  and 
will  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  agricultural  club  movement  and  the 
regular  farmers'  institute  for  adults. 

Statistics  show  that  97  out  of  every  100  rural  children  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  age  of  14.  This  age,  therefore,  indicates  the  natural  time  for  the  transition 
between  the  club  and  the  true  institute  methods.  Before  this  age  the  institute 
can  not  well  reach  the  children  except  through  the  cooperation  of  the  public- 
school  system,  which  uses  the  club  method,  while  after  this  age  the  public- 
school  system  can  not  well  reach  the  children,  but  the  institute  can  enlist  their 
attention  through  the  regular  institute  method,  and  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  missed  nor  any  further  delay  made  in  inaugurating  the  movement. 

The  organization  of  institutes  for  young  people  should  be  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  farmers'  institute  authorities  and  independent  of  the  public- 
school  authorities.  Where  county  farmers'  institutes  exist  the  immediate^  con- 
trol should  be  vested  in  them,  but  where  there  are  no  county  institute  organiza- 
tions the  control  should  be  directly  under  the  State  farmers'  institute,  which  in 
some  instances  is  an  independent  State  organization  and  in  others  is  a  branch 
of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  or  of  the  college  of  agriculture  or  experi- 
ment station.  The  time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  the  outlining  of  the  program, 
the  selection  of  speakers,  and  all  arrangements  for  the  institute  should  be  made 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  farmers'  institute  and  the  expenses 
should  be  paid  by  that  organization.  The  institute  for  young  people  should  be  a 
part  of  the  regular  farmers'  institute  work,  organized,  managed,  and  conducted 
entirely  by  it. 

The  young  people's  institute  will  thus  become  a  true  farmers*  institute  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  instead  of  a  club  really  conducted 
by  the  schools  but  fostered  by  the  institute.  The  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  agricultural  instruction  with  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  14  by  the  club  method  will  therefore  differ  radically  from  that  with 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  by  the  institute  method.  The  farmers' 
institute  should  cooperate  in  the  club  work  with  children  under  14  years  of  age 
but  it  should  not  stop  here.  It  should  take  up  the  new  and  more  promising 
and  unoccupied  field  for  effectual  work  with  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age, 
and  thus  fill  the  gap  between  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club  work  and  the 
regular  adult  farmers'  institute  work.  This  field  logically  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  farmers'  institute  than  to  the  other  organizations,  and  the  institute 
should  at  once  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  now  presented. 
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If  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  agricultural 
education  extension  work  of  the  future  it  must  now  organize  institutes  for 
young  people  and  institutes  for  women  as  well  as  continue  its  institute  work 
with  men. 

Plan  of  Organization  of  Young  People's  Institutes. 

A.  D.  Wilson,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  read  the  following  paper  on  "  What 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  organizing  young  people's  institutes?  " 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  a  leading  one,  and  were  I  to  discuss  it  as  stated, 
and  attempt  to  outline  a  plan  of  organization  for  young  people's  institutes,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  go  farther  than  any  one  here  would  care  to  follow.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  has  as  yet  gone  far  enough  with  the  work  for  the  young  people 
to  be  satisfied,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  hit  ujwn  the  best  plan  of 
organization.  Even  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  work,  I  doubt 
if  there  are  very  many  who  can  now  agree  as  to  the  best  form  of  organization 
for  farmers'  institutes.  It  is  much  less  likely,  therefore,  that  we  can  agree 
upon  a  form  of  organization  of  work  so  new  as  young  people's  institutes. 

Among  the  many  things  to  be  considered  in  determining  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  institute  work  of  any  kind  are  such  varying  conditions  as  the  character 
of  the  people  to  be  reached,  the  kind  of  workers  available,  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  used,  the  chief  interests  of  the  community,  the  character  of  the  work 
being  done  b.v  other  agencies — both  private  and  public — and  the  extent  to  which 
the  institute  department  can  gain  the  cooperation  of  other  educational  forces. 

Cooperation. — I  believe  that  one  of  the  features  that  has  made  institute  work 
successful  throughout  this  country  is  the  fact  that,  almost  without  exception, 
institute  men  have  readily  cooperated  with  such  agencies  as  connnercial  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  county  fair  associations,  railroads,  and  other  jirivate  and  public 
organizations  that  have  been  interested  in  agricultural  development. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  organizer  of  young  people's 
institutes  is  the  ditticulty  of  getting  the  young  people  together  at  a  specified 
time  and  place,  so  that  regular  instruction  may  be  given  to  them.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  because  of  a  lack  of  teaching  experience  the  average 
institute  worker  is  unfitted  for  successful  work  with  young  people.  Because 
of  these  two  almost  universal  difficulties,  it  appears  that  the  best  way  of 
reaching  young  people  is  through  the  common  schools,  where  the  young 
people  come  together  naturally  and  regularly,  and  where  we  have  the  assistance 
of  teachers  who  have  more  or  less  ability  along  the  line  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  young  people. 

Rui-al  schwA  teachers. — We  must  all  admit  that  the  average  rural  school 
teacher's  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  somewhat  limited.  We  must  also  recog- 
nize tlte  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  reached,  even  though  they  live  on 
farms,  are  sadly  lacking  in  facts  regardin.g  agriculture.  To  reach  any  of  these 
people,  we  must  not  only  talk  to  them,  but  must  furnish  them  information  in 
a  simple  and  readable  form,  that  they  can  readily  understand.  Once  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  is  aroused,  she  becomes  a  very  strong  factor  in  inter- 
esting and  directing  the  study  of  the  young  people  under  her  charge.  She 
has  usually  a  fairly  good  common  school  education,  and  can  read  with  a  clear 
understanding.  By  getting  the  teacher  interested,  and  by  supplying  her  and 
the  pupils  with  practical  and  readable  lessons  in  agriculture  or  home  economics, 
we  Iiave  a  combination  of  conditions  that  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  very 
efficient  study  of  the  matter  presented. 

The  teacher  has  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  pupils  each  day,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  confrontwl  with  the  )iecessity  of  trying  to  convey  to  them  a  quantity 
of  information  in  a  short  time,  but  can  give  them  from  day  to  day  hints  and 
suggestions  about  practical  things  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  which  they 
can  observe  in  daily  practice.  It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  these  teachers,  who 
is  interested  in  some  of  the  rural  problems  and  who  will  read  and  study  with 
the  pupils  for  a  term,  if  supplied  with  the  right  kind  of  information,  can  give 
to  the  young  people  of  that  connnnnity  a  much  better  view  of  the  problem  studied 
than  can  the  ordinary  institute  lecturer  in  an  occasional  institute  meeting. 

Believing  these  things,  we  have  put  forward  every  effort  to  gain  the  coopei-a- 
tion  of  the  Sfare  department  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  have  been  very  successful  in 
gaining  this  cooperation. 
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The  prohlem  in  Minnesota. — In  Minnesota  there  are  about  8,000  rural  schools 
and  about  250,000  boys  and  girls  attending  these  schools.  Our  aim  is  to  get  this 
army  of  teachers  and  boys  and  girls  interested  in  rural  problems,  so  they  will 
be  in  the  proper  state  of  mind  to  receive  and  make  use  of  any  information  that 
we  may  wish  to  give  them.  The  most  effective  means  we  have  yet  found  for 
gaining  this  interest  is  the  State  industrial  contest. 

In  this  contest  prizes  are  offered  on  some  of  the  common  varieties  of  corn, 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  also  on  simple  articles  of  sewing  and  baking.  A 
number  of  prizes  are  offered  in  each  ciass,  so  that  many  competitors  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  prizes.  From  $1,000  to  $1,300  has  been  distributed 
each  year,  for  five  years,  in  prizes  ranging  from  $20  to  50  cents.  This  year 
about  500  cash  prizes  were  distributed. 

To  get  the  teachers  and  pupils  interested  in  the  work,  it  is  taken  up  in  each 
county  through  the  county  superintendents.  A  representative  of  our  institution 
goes  into  the  county  and  helps  to  get  the  business  men,  county  commissioners, 
or  county  fair  board  interested  in  a  local  contest,  so  they  will  put  up  prizes 
for  the  coming  exhibition  in  the  fall.  When  this  is  done  a  premium  list  is  made 
out,  covering  some  of  the  important  lines  to  be  worked  on  in  the  county.  As  a 
rule,  our  i-epresentative  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  teachers' 
convention  in  that  county  and  to  urge  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  and 
advisability  of  taking  up  the  contest  work.  In  many  instances  he  spends  from 
two  to  several  days  in  visiting  schools  with  the  county  superintendent,  speak- 
ing in  each  school  visited  on  some  feature  of  the  contest  work.  The  county 
superintendent  often  arranges  to  get  two  or  more  schools  together  for  afternoon 
or  evening  meetings.  In  this  way  one  man  has  been  able  to  hold  18  meetings 
in  a  week  and  has  spoken  to  1,392  people. 

The  small  prizes  offered,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  young  people  and  get  them 
interested  in  the  contest.  To  succeed  in  the  contest  they  must  produce  or  select 
some  good  product.  This  necessity  stimulates  investigation  by  them  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  producing  or  making  the  articles  and  of  selecting  and  fitting 
them  for  exhibition.  They  naturally  look  to  their  teacher  to  help  them  get  the 
information  they  want.  The  teachers  and  pupils  are  supplied  with  bulletins 
containing  the  needed  information,  and  some  little  time  each  week  is  usually 
spent  in  the  schools  in  going  over  these  bulletins  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
will  best  get  hold  of  the  facts  they  need. 

One  of  the  obstacles  often  met  in  this  work  is  the  indifference  of  parents  or 
the  erroneous  belief  entertained  by  many  farm  people  that  a  young  girl  from  a 
high  school  is  absolutely  unable  to  teach  their  boys  and  girls  anything  about 
farming.  This  state  of  affairs  is  gradually  being  overcome  in  our  State  by  the 
excellent  results  obtained  by  some  of  these  young  women  in  every  county  where 
the  county  superintendent  and  parents  are  lending  their  support. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  laws  we  have  in  Minnesota  is  that  which  permits 
the  county  superintendent  to  call  a  convention  of  the  rural  school  officers  in  his 
county  and  to  pay  them  $3  per  day  for  their  time  and  also  a  mileage  fee  for 
attending  the  convention.  Practically  all  of  our  county  superintendents  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  almost  without  exception  a  representative 
of  our  agricultural  college  is  invited  to  address  these  school  officers  at  these  con- 
ventions. In  this  way  we  are  able  to  present  to  the  officers  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  to  show  them  that  work  of  real  value  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  can  be  carried  on  in  the  rural  schools  if  they  will  lend  their  support 
to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  work. 

Another  condition  that  is  having  its  infiuence  in  convincing  parents  that  some 
effective  agricultural  work  can  be  done  through  these  schools  is  the  holding  of 
the  industrial  contests  in  connection  with  the  county  fairs.  Almost  without 
exception  the  industrial  exhibits  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  excel  the  exhibits 
made  by  the  older  people,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  young  people  will 
study  and  prepare  their  samples  according  to  specifications ;  while  the  older 
people,  feeling  that  they  know  what  there  is  to  be  known  regarding  the  subject, 
prepare  their  samples  without  careful  study. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  on  longest  a 
farmer  came  up  to  the  county  superintendent,  after  his  son  had  won  a  prize  on 
corn,  and  said:  "My  boy  has  raised  better  corn  than  I  have  ever  been  al)le  to 
pi'oduce  on  my  farm."  He  was  asked  why,  and  was  obliged  to  answer  that  his 
son  had  used  better  seed,  had  applied  more  work  to  the  land,  and  had  given  the 
matter  of  corn  production  and  selection  more  attention  than  the  father  had 
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ever  done.  "  Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  "  my  boy  read  and  studied  more  about 
corn  frrowing  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  He  I'ead  every  one  of  those  bulletins 
you  sent  him,  and  not  a  weed  was  allowed  to  take  root  in  his  corn  patch." 

Organization  of  the  work. — In  1904  the  contest  work  was  started  in  Olmsted 
County  by  Supt.  George  F.  Howard,  who  is  now  the  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  our  State.  It  was  taken  up  in  1905  in  another  county  by 
another  progressive  superintendent,  and  in  190(>  the  state  industrial  contest  was 
started  by  Prof.  Mayne,  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture.  A  year  later 
he  was  forced  to  drop  the  work,  as  he  had  not  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  on. 
It  was  then  turned  over  to  the  farmers'  institute  department,  where  it  was 
taken  care  of  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1909,  when  the  agricultural-extension 
division  was  organized,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  that  division.  The  extension 
division  now  employs  a  man,  Supt.  Howard,  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  rural-school  work.  His  work  is  supplemented  by  a  gi"eat  deal  of  assistance 
from  other  workers  in  the  extension  division  and  institute  and  from  the  agri- 
cultural-college force. 

During  the  past  year  at  least  40  of  the  S3  counties  in  the  State  have  taken 
some  part  in  this  industrial  contest.  Between  12,000  and  18,000  boys  and  girls 
have  been  interested  and  have  done  some  work  in  preparing  exhibits. 

At  27  of  the  32  teachers'  summer  schools  held  in  Minnesota  during  the  past 
year  a  young  lady  graduate  of  our  agricultural  college  spent  one  week  giving 
the  teachers  instruction  in  the  sewing  and  baking  work  taken  up  in  the  contest. 
An  instructor  in  agriculture  spent  three  days  in  each  of  24  summer  schools 
and  gave  the  teachers  some  information  regarding  the  agricultural  problems  of 
the  contest.  This  so  erpiipped  the  teachers  with  information  regarding  the 
various  features  of  the  contest  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  going  out  to  their 
schools  and  taking  up  the  work  with  their  pupils. 

At  the  fifth  State  contest  recently  held  in  ^Minnesota  there  were  over  2,000 
entries  of  various  products  prepared  by  boys  and  girls.  The  exhibits  at  the 
State  contest  are  simply  the  best  six  from  each  class  exhibited  in  any  county; 
that  is,  only  the  six  best  samples  of  wheat,  corn,  sewing,  baking,  etc.,  shown  at 
the  county  contests  are  eligible  to  entry  in  the  State  contest.  The  exhibition 
was  equal  in  size  to  that  in  any  of  our  best  county  fairs,  and  the  exhibits  were 
far  suiK'i'ior  in  quality.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  in  ^Minnesota  such  a  large 
exhibit  of  corn  or  grain  of  such  excellent  quality  as  was  shown  at  this  State 
contest. 

Results  ill  the  counties. — In  Olmsted  County,  where  the  contest  was  first 
started,  the  work  has  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  county  fair  asso- 
ciation into  an  industrial  and  educational  fair.  None  but  boys  and  girls  under 
IS  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  make  entry  in  this  fair.  The  past  year  there 
were  at  least  3,000  entries  made  in  this  one  county  and  over  $2,000  in  cash  was 
distributed  as  prizes;  and  still  the  fair  was  a  paying  proposition,  because 
of  the  great  interest  aroused  throughout  the  county  in  the  children's  work.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  by  which  the  older  people  on  the  farms  can  be 
reached  more  effectively  and  more  easily  than  through  the  boys  and  girls. 

In  ]\IcT>eod  County,  the  county  fair  association  has  built  a  special  building 
for  the  boys'  and  girls'  exhibits.  In  this  building,  every  year  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  have  been  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  county  fair  from 
500  to  1.000  exhibits  by  boys  and  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  who  enter  exhibits 
are  given  free  passes  to  the  fair  grounds,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial 
building  is  the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  place  on  the  grounds. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  contest  work  Pipestone  County  organized,  this  past 
year,  an  industrial  school  fair  where  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  a  successful 
county  fair  for  several  years.  There  were  at  least  1.000  entries  at  this  fair, 
all  by  boys  and  girls,  and  $600  or  $S00  was  distributed  in  prizes.  The  fair 
association  came  out  several  hundred  dollars  ahead,  because  it  seemed  that 
everyone  in  the  county  was  interested  in  what  the  boys  and  girls  were  doing 
and  was  determined  to  be  at  the  fair  and  see  it. 

In  our  institute  and  extension  work  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
agitating  the  subject  of  cooperative  production.  We  have  tried  to  get  the 
farmers  in  a  locality  interested  in  producing  one  or  two  kinds  of  potatoes, 
so  that  they  can  sell  in  car  lots,  and  to  interest  them  in  breeding  some  particu- 
lar class  of  live  stock  for  the  locality.  This  work  has  resulted  in  arousing  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  in  the  State,  and  several  coojierative  asso- 
ciations have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  plans  into  effect. 
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However,  I  believe  that  tbe  most  effective  work  tliat  has  really  been  done  in 
interesting  the  people  in  raising  standard  varieties  of  potatoes  has  been  done  in 
Douglas  County  during  the  past  year  through  their  industrial  contest.  The 
county  superintendent  distributed  a  few  pounds  of  seed  of  two  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  to  each  of  650  boys  and  girls  in  the  county  who  had  entered  the  con- 
test in  potatoes.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  samples  exhibited  at  the 
county  or  local  fairs,  and  also  for  the  largest  authentic  yield  produced  by  any 
boy  or  girl.  As  a  result  of  this  contest  over  600  entries  of  potatoes  were  made 
at  the  county  contest.  Each  Saturday  for  eight  weeks  during  the  fall  this 
county  superintendent  has  held  a  contest  in  each  of  eight  different  localities. 
At  all  of  the  contests  held  in  the  county,  collectively,  over  SOO  samples  of  pota- 
toes were  exhibited,  and  all  of  these  exhibits  were  of  the  two  varieties  chosen  as 
the  standard  in  the  county,  namely,  Early  Ohio  for  early  potatoes  and  Carman 
No.  3  for  late  potatoes.  In  this  county  nearly  every  rural  school  is  giving  some 
instruction  in  agriculture.  They  also  have  a  county  fair  built  up  around  the 
county  industrial  contest. 

In  Houston  County  a  somewhat  different  plan  was  followed.  Two  local  con- 
tests were  held,  and  in  connection  with  each  a  two-day  farmers'  institute  was 
conducted  in  each  of  the  towns.  The  business  men  subscribed  money  for  the 
prizes.  We,  of  course,  were  obliged  to  supply  judges,  and  it  was  no  more  ex- 
pense to  hold  the  institutes  in  connection.  During  six  sessions  of  the  institute, 
held  at  each  one  of  these  places,  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  over  2,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  an  average  attendance  at  each  session  of  over  .300. 

The  value  of  this  tcork. — The  value  of  the  industrial  contest  to  Minnesota 
can  not  well  be  estimated.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  older  people  as  well,  and  the  actual  knowledge  gtiined  by 
them,  are  factors  which  can  but  result  in  profit  to  the  State.  To  be  sure,  the 
contest  does  not  provide  for  an  extended  course  in  agriculture,  but  it  does 
result  in  arousing  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  in  some  of  the  common  things 
about  the  home  and  farm  and  in  increasing  their  stock  of  knowledge  regarding 
these  matters. 

If  any  institute  or  extension  department  can  succeed  in  making  a  movement 
like  this  State-wide,  the  efforts  of  so  many  teachers  and  young  people,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  the  best  kind  of  training  in  agriculture,  will  result 
in  the  actual  distribution  of  more  practical  agricultural  information  than  could 
be  afforded  by  an  unwieldy  corps  of  institute  workers. 

I  believe  that  in  our  State  we  will  have  difficulty  in  effecting  any  organiza- 
tion among  the  young  people  by  which  we  can  reach  them  moi-e  effectively  than 
through  the  schools.  So  long  as  we  can  retain  the  cooperation  of  the  school — 
superintendents,  teachers,  officers,  and  pupils — we  have  a  strong  organized  force 
assisting  us.  I  believe  also  that  the  school  people  of  the  State  most  fully  realize 
that  the  benefit  is  not  all  on  our  side. 

While  this  statement  of  facts  will  not  settle  the  question  of  a  "form  of 
organization  for  young  people's  institutes,"  it  demonstrates  that  good  results 
can  be  obtained  by  working  with  the  young  people;  and  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  closer  we  can  work  with  the  well-established  school  organizations  the  more 
effective  will  our  work  be. 

Objects  of  Young  People's  Institutes. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  "  What  are  the 
objects  desirable  to  attain  through  young  people's  institutes?" 

While  we  ought  to  emphasize  the  technical  training  of  boys  and  girls  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some 
place  in  these  young  people's  institutes  there  should  be  agitation  of  the  more 
sentimental  side  of  home  making,  and  so  I  am  going  to  present  that  side — the 
making  of  the  farm  home  a  better  place. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  country  know  of  a  great  many  complete  homes, 
where  there  is  sympathetic  cooperation  between  the  husband  and  the  wife;  we 
know  also  that  in  farm  life  the  money  side  plays  a  most  imiiortant  part.  There 
are  complaints  from  wives  and  daughters  that  money  getting  is  so  dominant 
that  there  is  no  time  for  pleasure,  no  time  for  recreation,  but  it  is  work  from 
morning  to  night.  As  editor  of  a  woman's  department  of  an  agricultural  paper 
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my  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  tbis  side  of  country  life.  I  want  to 
read  to  you  two  letters  from  young  girls  wliich  emphasize  this  phase  of  the 
question.    Tlie  first  letter  is  from  a  girl  in  Louisiana.    Slie  writes: 

"  The  careless  ways  of  men  who  live  in  the  country  is  the  main  reason  the 
girls  and  women  dislilve  the  farm.  I  am  very  fond  of  a  man,  a  farmer,  but  I 
can  not  marry  him.  In  some  ways  he  has  beautiful  manners,  but  ho  stirs  his 
coffee  as  though  he  was  working  a  machine,  eats  with  his  knife  occasionally, 
taking  all  his  mouth  will  hold,  lifts  up  his  plate  to  scrape  it,  keeps  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  does  many  other  uncouth  things.  He  is  quite  handsome,  but 
comes  to  town  looking  like  a  hobo.  He  rarely  shaves  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
and  looks  anything  but  neat.  When  dressed  he  compares  favorably  with  other 
men.  But  when  I  see  him  with  a  week-old  beard  and  dirty  clothes  in  town 
(could  stand  it  when  he  is  at  work),  I  thiidc  there  is  something  wrong  in  his 
breeding,  and  that  I  have  very  bad  taste  to  be  at  all  attracted  by  him.  If  I 
were  to  marry  him,  I  would  always  be  ashamed  of  him.  No  really  well-raised 
and  refined  woman  could  marry  him  if  she  knew  him  at  home  as  he  really  is." 

This  man  is  jirobably  only  one  of  manj'.  He  is  a  college  man  and  should  and 
does  know  better,  but  excuses  himself  by  saying,  "  I'm  a  farmer."  But  can't 
farmers  be  gentlemen?  I  think  the  women  and  girls  really  try  to  inject  refine- 
ment into  the  farm  home,  but  often  with  little  success.  I  know  all  cases  are 
not  like  the  ones  I  have  noted,  but  you  know  no  woman  can  really  love  a  man 
she  is  ashamed  of.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  girls  on  this  sul)ject,  and 
they  all  agree  that  they  prefer  a  less  worthy  man  with  good  manners  who 
dresses  well,  to  a  substantial  man  with  bad  table  manners  and  a  careless 
appearance,  and  a  week-old  beard.    We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  only  natural. 

From  her  infancy  a  girl  is  trained  to  fastidious  tastes.  Her  baby  dresses 
acquire  an  extra  frill  because  she  is  a  girl  baby.  Throughout  her  childhood 
and  girlhood  daintiness  of  manner  and  of  appearance  is  the  keynote  in  her 
I'earing.  With  lessons  of  cleanliness,  tastefulness,  and  agreeable  manners 
instilled  into  her  from  birth,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  fresh,  exquisite  young 
woman  should  recoil  from  this  careless,  unshaven,  unkempt  young  man  who  evi- 
dently prides  himself  upon  his  strength  of  will,  which,  when  analyzed,  is  sheer 
obstinacy?  Our  hero  hopes  to  excuse  himself  for  all  his  uncouthness  with,  "  I'm 
a  farmer." 

The  farmer's  lack  of  pride  in  his  appearance,  like  the  lack  of  pride  in  the 
profession  of  farming,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unrest  among  the  young 
people  upon  our  farms.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  farmer  can  or  should  be 
a  fop  or  dandy.  While  at  his  work  he  may  make  himself  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  but  a  daily  bath,  a  shave,  and  clean  clothes  when  the  day's  work  is 
done  are  possible  to  the  farmer  of  average  means  and  prosperity. 

In  the  last  words  of  this  young  girl's  letter  there  is  a  dangerous  note.  A 
well-dressetl  roue  is  always  attractive,  not  because  girls  prefer  a  wicked,  vicious 
man,  but  because  the  outward  man  represents  the  things  toward  which  all  her 
training  has  been  directed.  The  good,  upright  young  man  hopes  to  win  because 
of  his  uiirightness.  It  is  hard  to  recognize  virtues  that  are  incased  in  a  week- 
old  beard,  soiled  linen,  and  untidy  outer  garments. 

Just  one  word  to  our  young  girl  readers  before  I  take  up  the  second  letter: 
Have  your  ideals  and  strive  for  them,  but  consider  well  before  you  choose  the 
less  worthy  man.  whose  outward  appearance  is  his  chief  recommendation.  If 
the  farmers'  institute  can  tidy  this  young  man  up  it  will  be  doing  as  good 
service  as  in  teaching  him  how  to  make  more  dollars  off  of  his  farm. 

The  other  letter  is  the  wail  of  a  sensitive,  refined,  overworked  wife,  who  still 
longs  and  strives  for  dainty,  refining  touches  in  the  home.  A  Home  Circle 
writer  says : 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  housekeeping  and  home  making.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  housekeepi'ig  is  much  easier  than  home  making.  Suppose  the  home 
maker  has  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  children  to  crowd  around  her  table,  and 
in  addition  to  those  children  one  or  two  hired  hands,  and  perhaps  a  high-minded 
husband  who  feels  his  place  of  importance  as  ruler  of  his  house.  What  if  all 
these  children  dribbled  their  soup  or  gravy  from  the  bowl  to  their  plates,  and 
when  the  husband  drinks  his  milk  or  coffee,  lets  it  drip  from  his  beard  on  her 
white  tablecloth  three  times  a  day?  I  wonder  if  she  could  be  the  cheerful 
mother  she  writes  of  when  she  h;is  gone  to  the  table,  after  doing  a  hard  half- 
day's  work,  besides  getting  dinner  for  a  dozen  and  caring  for  a  baby?  When 
she  starts  to  clean  off  her  table,  everything  is  in  a  muss,  no  matter  how  neatly 
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she  tried  to  arrange  her  table  or  how  attractive  she  has  made  the  contents  of 
her  dishes.  I  expect  she  would  soon  do  like  a  great  many  mothers  and  house- 
beepers  do — turn  the  white  cloths  off  for  some  pretty  pattern  of  oilcloth.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  greatest  desires  to  have  a  nice,  neat,  and  airy  dining  room,  with 
pretty,  neat  furniture,  nice  table,  silver,  and  glassware,  a  neat  carpet  that  I 
could  keep  spotlessly  clean,  but  alas,  I  have  almost  lost  hope. 

"  I  have  tried,  oh,  so  hard,  to  have  all  my  children  polite  at  the  table,  but 
have  missed  it  in  some  way.  Perhaps  I  am  at  fault,  but  I  hardly  think  so, 
altogether.  I  have  nearly  always  one  or  more  hands  to  cook  for,  and,  of  course, 
they  must  eat  at  our  table.  Some  of  them  will  come  right  from  the  barn  to 
my  back  porch  and  clean  the  manure  and  mud  from  their  shoes,  and  often 
some  of  it  will  be  left  in  the  dining  room  under  the  table  or  on  the  chair  rungs. 
The  same  way  with  mud  and  dirt  from  the  fields.  I  don't  say  that  men  can 
keep  the  dirt  off  their  shoes  while  at  work,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  grass 
and  sticks  enough  around  most  farmhouses  and  barns  to  clean  their  shoes 
before  they  reach  the  house.  How  can  a  woman  have  will  and  heart  to  do  her 
best,  when  such  things  happen  every  day?" 

Again  she  says :  j,         .        ,  . 

"  The  idea  of  keeping  to  our  best  at  all  times  is  the  main  factor  m  making  an 
ideal  home.  Oh,  if  we  women  could  always  be  our  best  and  look  our  best, 
instead  of  being  fagged  out  by  hard  work  every  day  of  our  lives,  Sunday  not 
excepted.  Farm  women,  as  a  I'ule,  can't  do  as  their  city  sisters.  Yes,  the  most 
of  us  would  be  so  glad  to  look  our  best  and  '  dress  up,'  if  we  just  had  the  time 
and  money  to  do  so.  Many  farm  wives  must  not  use  money  for  neat  dresses 
and  the  like,  no  matter  how  hard  they  work  to  help,  as  helpmates ;  it  must  go 
into  farm  machinery  to  lighten  farm  labor,  stock,  lands,  more  acres  of  land  to 
till  until  the  wife  "is  worn  out  and  wrinkled,  and  would  rather  rest  herself, 
if  she  can,  than  to  try  to  dress  up.  Instead  of  looking  our  best,  many  of  us 
have  to  be  continually  burdened  with  a  big  family— always  a  wee  one  in  her 
arms  to  be  cared  for.  So  we,  ns  busy  wives  and  mothers,  have  very  little  time 
to  look  our  best,  especially  when  every  turn  is  ours  to  perfonn.  When  I 
started  out  to  keep  house,  my  highest  ambition  was  to  go  clean  and  neat  every 
day,  keep  my  house  scrupulously  clean,  and  try  to  be  a  good  cook,  but  it  is  a 
hard  row  to 'hoe,  to  try  to  reach  a  man's  heart  through  his  stomach." 

Here  is  another  direction  in  which  the  institute  ought  to  exert  an  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  home  cmiditions.  This  woman's  life  is  hard,  first,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  husband  and  wife  is  wanting.  Success- 
ful marriage  means,  above  everything  else,  a  union  of  puniose,  ambition,  ideals, 
and  sympathies.  This  mother  should  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  rearing  her 
children  is  her  great  life  work,  that  for  a  few  years,  perhaps,  the  carpets  and 
pretty  dishes,  the  fine  table  linen  and  dainty  fittings  must  give  way  in  order 
that  she  may  have  the  physical  strength  to  be  a  mother— not  merely  a  care- 
taker—for these  little  ones.  The  fine  tablecloth  may  possibly  have  to  give  way 
to  a  pretty  oilcloth  in  order  that  she  may  have  time  to  train  the  children  to 
proper  table  manners.  The  oilcloth  is  substituted,  not  that  the  children  may 
have  less  care  at  the  table,  but  that  when  accidents  do  happen  the  mother  may 
still  be  sweet  and  serene  in  the  consciousness  that  a  damp  cloth  will  efface  all 

mistakes.  ,  ,  -  ,  ,t  i. 

In  so  large  a  family  some  members  should  have  reached  a  helpful  age.  Not 
that  we  wish  to  burden  young  shoulders  too  severely ;  but  lessons  of  helpfulness 
and  "  saving  mother  "  can  not  be  too  early  instilled. 

Is  this  mother  of  eight  using  every  effort  to  conserve  her  own  strength?  How 
about  labor-saving  equipment  in  the  household?  Are  the  good  oil  stove,  steam 
cooker,  flreless  cooker,  kitchen  stool,  gasoline  iron,  kitchen  sink  to  be  found  in 
her  kitchen?  If  not,  why  not?  A  farm  woman  not  long  since  complniued 
bitterly  of  her  hard  lot.  She  was  working  in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  an  old- 
fashioned  kitchen.  I  mentioned  some  of  the  articles  made  to  lighten  labor, 
and  I  found  that,  though  a  woman  of  intelligence,  she  did  not  know  even  of  the 
existence  of  these  labor  savers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  books,  bulletins, 
and  periodicals  to-dny  are  filled  with  advertisements  of  these  articles. 

Institutes  for  young  people  would  afford  opportunity  for  calling  attention 
to  matters  of  personal  appearance  and  behavior,  and  also  enlighten  country 
youth  as  to  what  is  possible  in  rural  homes  if  a  little  consideration  is  shown 
toward  the  observance  of  the  small  courtesies  and  refinements  that  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  happiness  of  us  all. 
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Exercises  fob  Young  People's  Institutes. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  by  ITred  H.  Rankin  upon  "  What  kind  of 
exercises  are  best  suited  for  attaining  these  objects,  and  what  are  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  such  exercises?" 

Farmers'  institute  work  for  boys  and  girls  of  which  I  have  had  personal 
knowledge  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  idea  that  greater  good  is  accomplished 
by  teaching  agriculture  and  the  larger  country  life  to  young  people  than  in 
teaching  the  same  thing  to  men  and  women  most  of  whose  life  work  is  behind 
them.  This  is  held  to  be  true  because  the  young  have  so  much  longer  time 
and  larger  opportunities  in  which  to  use  the  new  information  and  to  act  from 
the  new  point  of  view.  In  most  cases  they  still  have  the  time  and  freedom  to 
attend  agricultural  colleges  or  otherwise  to  get  the  habit  of  studying  their 
business. 

Arguments  favoring  the  .attendance  of  young  people  at  institutes  have  been 
given  special  emphasis,  because  in  many  cases  the  attendance  at  institutes  has 
been  made  up  largely  of  older  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  retired  from  active 
business.  Among  some  of  the  best  methods  and  exercises  for  interesting  young 
people  in  what  the  institute  stands  for  may  be  mentioned  sessions  or  classes 
at  the  regular  institute  which  are  prepared  especially  for  young  people,  includ- 
ing various  corn-judging  and  live-stock-judging  contests  and  agricultural  or 
farm  encampments,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
schools. 

Judging  contests. — The  judging  contests,  similar  to  class  work  in  schools, 
have  proved  of  great  value.  In  a  corn-judging  contest  an  expert  judge  is  secured 
who  has  charge  of  the  class,  which  meets  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute. The  work  of  instruction  should  last  during  the  forenoon  of  each  institute 
day,  each  boy  bringing  samples  of  corn  for  judging,  and  after  this  instruction 
and  practice  in  judging  they  take  an  examination  in  this  work,  general  and 
personal  instruction  being  given.  Questions  are  freely  asked  and  answered. 
These  may  touch  the  production  of  corn  or  other  parts  of  corn  study  besides 
mere  score-card  information.  The  instruction  should  be  practical,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  it  takes  hold  of  the  boys.  This  is  vastly  different  from 
simply  making  either  an  exhibit  or  marching  in  a  parade  or  perhaps  not  spend- 
ing an  hour  in  the  institute  room.  There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  this 
work.  An  excellent  feature  is  that  the  members  of  this  class  are  required 
to  attend  the  day  sessions  of  the  institute  when  the  class  is  not  at  work. 
Another  phase  and  iierhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  scholarship  given  as  a 
premium  for  the  highest  work  in  these  classes.  These  premiums  should  be 
educational  in  character,  usually  the  entire  expense  or  a  specified  amount  of 
the  same  for  the  winner  to  attend  the  week  or  two  weeks  short  course  now 
given  by  almost  all  colleges  of  agriculture.  In  our  State  from  one  to  eight 
premiums  have  been  given  in  a  single  class.  In  one  county  having  seven  banks 
each  of  the  banks  contributed  .$15,  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  seven  boys  who  ranked  highest  in  the  judging  contest  to  attend  the  two 
weeks  of  valuable  instruction  given  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  A  most 
significant  result  also  was  that  the  instruction  and  inspiration  received  in  the 
class  has  led  many  who  did  not  win  premiums  to  attend  this  two-weeks  school 
at  their  own  expense.  In  some  cases  twice  the  number  of  winners  have  gone 
to  the  meeting,  and  this  usually  means  a  new  chapter  in  a  boy's  life.  The  work 
and  associations  at  the  college  short  course  are  bound  to  capture  a  boy  who 
is  at  all  earnest. 

The  stock-judging  contest  has  proven  of  great  value.  It  Is  not  because  the 
young  people  study  the  characteristics  of  the  animals  they  are  to  judge,  but  it 
brings  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  stockmen  and  the  breeders  and  interests 
them  in  what  we  consider  as  a  higher  type  of  agriculture,  namely,  live-stock 
farming. 

Bread-judging  contests  provide  similar  classes  for  girls.  Quite  a  proportion 
of  young  people  have  remained  to  attend  school  or  gone  back  to  take  some  of 
the  regular  work  in  the  college.  Both  ends  of  this  contest  work  seem  to  be  of 
the  utmost  practical  value,  being  educational  at  every  step,  and  directing  the 
boy  or  girl  to  the  higher  and  permanent  sources  of  information.  These  contests 
are  not  confined  to  corn  or  to  stock  judging,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  re- 
quired study  and  examination  upon  a  soil  or  live-stock  bulletin,  an  alfalfa 
leaflet,  or  certain  lessons  in  elementary  agriculture  have  been  substituted. 
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This  contest  system  should  be  regarded  as  "  sample  work,"  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  what  can  be  done  where  an  earnest  attempt  is  made. 
We  believe  that  it  could  profitably  be  introduced  as  a  feature  of  the  farmers' 
institute  in  most  places. 

Talcing  the  institute  into  the  school. — Another  helpful  feature  of  the  institute 
which  we  should  emphasize  and  which  interests  young  people  is  to  take  at  least 
one  session  into  the  high  school  if  the  pupils  of  that  school  do  not  attend  the 
institute.  The  best  State  speakers  with  special  ability  to  adapt  their  lessons 
to  young  people  should  be  selected  for  this  instruction,  as  the  schools  usually 
welcome  such  a  speaker.  This  work  is  not  as  extensively  and  intensely  educa- 
tive as  the  contest  features  are,  but  it  reaches  a  great  many  more  yoking  people, 
and  certainly  with  greater  results.  The  extension  man  can  most  profitably  visit 
the  schools  of  a  town  where  the  institute  is  held,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  have  been  cordially  received.  To  cite  a  recent  instance,  in  a  series  of  five 
one-day  institutes  in  a  county  the  speaker  addressed  over  500  young  people  in 
four  different  high  schools. 

Institutes  at  the  normal  schools. — ^After  a  trial  of  one  or  two  years  arrange- 
ments were  made  the  present  year  to  hold  a  special  farmers'  institute  or  a 
week's  short  course  in  agriculture  at  each  of  the  five  normal  schools  of  Illinois. 
This  is  really  a  young  people's  institute  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  because 
young  people  are  teachers,  or  iwospective  teachers,  and  these  institutes  bring 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  instructors  in  the  State  before  all  the  teachers  of 
the  State  who  are  being  specially  trained  for  their  work.  Our  normal  schools 
have  welcomed  this  cooperation  of  the  farmers'  institute,  and  the  instruction 
and  personal  influence  thus  received  we  believe  will  be  of  much  significance  in 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  our  high  schools  and  into  the  public-school 
system,  a  movement  that  is  progressing  very  rapidly  and  quite  satisfactorily  in 
Illinois.  In  many  cases  the  large  audiences  of  young  i)eople  amount  to  an 
actual  class,  as  the  instructors  require  them  to  take  notes  and  report  on  the 
addresses  and  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  afterwards. 

Short  course  in  agriculture  and  farm  encampments. — During  recent  years  the 
majority  of  our  agricultural  colleges  have  held  during  the  year  a  school  of  one 
or  two  weeks'  instruction  for  the  young  men  and  farmers  of  the  State  kno^vn 
as  the  short  course,  farmers'  week,  etc.  These  have  universally  been  success- 
ful and  productive  of  much  good. 

In  some  States,  notably  Indiana  and  Iowa,  these  special  courses  have  been 
extended  and  held  at  different  central  points  in  the  State,  thus  bringing  the 
work  into  immediate  touch  with  and  inoculating  several  communities. 

In  many  instances,  because  of  the  large  cost  of  these  encampments  and  the 
necessity  for  strong  leadership  in  getting  them  up,  they  may  not  multiply  as 
rapidly  as  their  importance  and  value  would  merit,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  an  agricultural  encampment  or  special  agricultural  woi'k  in  connection 
with  a  Chautauqua  can  be  productive  of  much  good,  leading  up  to  more  ad- 
vanced work.  In  Illinois  during  the  last  year  farm  encampments  have  been  held 
in  over  a  dozen  instances.  Three  or  four  instructors  were  secured,  some  from 
the  agricultural  college  and  some  farmers  capable  of  giving  instructiou.  Classes 
were  taught  in  corn  judging  and  live-stock  judging.  There  were  field  excur- 
sions to  secure  and  study  specimens  of  plants,  and  special  study  was  made  of 
weeds,  their  identification  and  methods  of  eradication.  Demonstrations  were 
given  in  the  adjusting  of  farm  machinery,  forge  work,  and  the  making  of  con- 
crete fence  posts,  and  practice  in  surveying  the  levels  for  a  tile  drain.  In 
addition  addresses  were  given  upon  soil  and  live-stock  problems,  the  production 
of  the  principal  grain  crops,  character-building  talks,  and  a  series  of  good 
lantern  slides  also  were  given  almost  every  evening.  Tents  were  provided  and 
meals  served  at  a  convenient  place.  In  some  places  the  attendance  was  not 
large,  coming  principally  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  day  audi- 
ences numbering  from  200  to  500  people.  The  instruction  proved  very  attrac- 
tive, not  alone  to  the  younger  people  but  to  the  older  ones  as  well.  In  one 
community  the  people  were  not  much  interested  in  institutes,  and  several  actu- 
all.v  opposed  them,  but  practically  all  were  won  over  when  they  saw  the  work 
and  immediately  subscribed  a  good  sum  for  such  a  meeting  next  .year.  We 
believe  these  encampments  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  that  they  should  mul- 
tiply rapidly.  They  are  of  great  value  in  capturing  young  and  old  in  different 
communities. 

School  for  hoys  at  the  State  fair. — So  far  as  we  know,  Illinois  has  tried  a 
unique  plan  in  having  a  boys'  school  ui  connection  with  the  State  fair.  Hon. 
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John  M.  Cribs,  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  appointed  a  special 
commission  of  five  persons  to  formulate  the  plan  whereby  each  county  in  the 
State  was  allowed  two  delegates — one  boy  to  be  selected  from  the  country 
schools  and  the  other  from  the  city  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty  boys  re- 
sponded to  this  call,  representing  60  counties,  and  were  enrolled  in  what  is 
known  as  a  State  fair  school.  The  State  board  furnished  them  a  large  tent  for 
sleeping  purposes,  fi'ee  admission  to  the  grounds,  and  their  meals  were  secured 
at  a  dining  tent  at  actual  cost.  The  school  was  classified  and  managed  by  capa- 
ble leaders.  The  most  important  featui'e  of  the  school  was  the  observations 
and  instruction  given  under  the  management  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  instructors 
supplied  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  instructors  ever 
met  with  a  more  eager-minded,  interested  company  of  young  men.  The  boys 
took  copious  notes,  discussed  both  their  observations  and  the  lectures  with  each 
other,  and  went  home  with  the  understanding  that  a  report  was  to  be  read  in 
their  school  and  at  the  county  farmers'  institute  and  printed  in  the  local  papers. 
A  perusal  of  some  of  these  reports  shows  that  the  boys  saw  clearly  and  under- 
stood most  of  the  things  that  were  presented  to  them.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  secure  an  adequate  educational  building,  to  be  located  at  the  State  fair,  where 
educational  exhibits  may  be  held  by  the  college  and  different  educational  boards 
of  the  State,  and  thus  secure  a  permanence  to  this  boys'  State  fair  school.  In 
all  of  these  attempts  to  adapt  the  farmers'  institute  to  young  people  the  aim 
should  be  truly  educative.  High-class  instruction  in  real  agriculture  and  the 
latest  and  best  that  is  known  about  the  topics  discussed  should  be  given  in 
plain  language.  We  believe  that  these  specially  planned  institutes,  having  the 
young  people  in  mind,  are  of  equal  value  with  and  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
enduring  work  in  which  the  institute  can  engage. 

Begin  early  for  the  agricultural  education. — To  make  good  farmers  we  must 
begin  e  irly.  Within  the  next  few  years  we  shall  certainly  see  a  vitalized  and 
redirected  country  school  adapting  its  teachings  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
community  it  is  intended  to  serve.  For  95  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Illinois  the  grade  school  will  be  their  only  alma  mater.  Too  much  of  our  agri- 
cultural education  has  been  aimed  for  the  5  jier  cent  of  our  boys  who  get  into 
college,  and  I  believe  that  the  rural  school  of  the  State  presents  the  largest 
and  most  important  field  along  agi'icultural  lines.  It  affords  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  reach  the  95  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls  who  get  no  further  than 
the  grades,  but  it  may  come  in  touch  with  the  entire  community  as  well. 

Teach  all  the  culture  study  you  can,  but  do  not  forget  to  give  them  some- 
thing about  the  vocations,  something  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life. 

Discussion. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  was  then  taken  up  and  participated  in  by  An- 
drew Elliott,  of  Ontario ;  Miss  Irma  Matthews  and  J.  C.  Elliott,  of  Oklahoma ; 
A.  D.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota;  A.  P.  Sandles,  of  Ohio;  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  New 
York ;  J.  II.  Miller,  of  Kansas ;  and  John  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Matthews,  in  referring  to  their  boj-s'  and  girls'  club  work  in  Oklahoma, 
stated  that  they  were  not  only  teaching  them  how  to  be  successful  farmers, 
but  also  how  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  and  duties  that 
country  life  demands.  She  asserted  that  they  have  undertaken  to  do  this 
through  institutes  specially  for  country  youth. 

Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  New  York  was  working  for  the  development  of  boys 
and  girls  in  these  subjects  through  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  by  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  by  conducting  farmers'  institutes  by  the  State  department 
of  agriculture,  and  by  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  high  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  some  confusion  had  been  occasioned  by  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  are  known  as  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  young  people's  institutes, 
Mr.  Hamilton  explained  that  when  the  executive  committee  planned  the  group 
of  discussions  entitled  "  Institutes  for  young  people,"  it  intended  to  confine 
the  discussions  to  precisely  what  the  program  says,  "  Institutes  for  young 
people,"  and  not  the  discussion  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  committee  con- 
sidered that  the  boy  and  girl  period  runs  to  about  14  years  of  age.  After  that 
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they  develop  into  young  people,  and  are  out  of  the  public  schools,  so  that  they 
can  not  be  reached  through  these  schools.  Most  of  them  are  out  of  school  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  It  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers'  institute 
workers  to  the  fact  that  there  is  this  great  body  of  young  people  who  need 
education  along  agricultural  lines  for  whom  no  education  is  provided,  and  if 
possible  to  discover  some  plan  by  which  the  needs  of  these  young  people  can 
be  met  through  providing  instruction  along  vocational  lines  such  as  is  given 
to  men  in  the  ordinary  institute,  that  the  topics  were  placed  upon  the  program. 
It  was  to  get  the  directors  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  consider 
seriouslj'  what  they  can  do  to  aid  these  young  people  in  the  way  of  directing 
them  into  agriculture  instead  of  allowing  them  to  drift  for  three,  four,  or  five 
years  without  attention.  If  the  fact  that  we  are  not  rendering  these  young 
people  the  service  they  require  is  impressed,  and  if  this  leads  to  the  formation 
of  institutes  specially  adapted  to  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  to  18,  the 
object  of  the  committee  will  have  been  attained. 
The  convention  adjourned  until  7.30  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Monday,  November  14,  1910. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  first  business  was  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam,  of 
Ontario. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

We  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  we  have 
of  exchanging  information  and  views  regarding  institute  work  with  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  Judging  from  the  numbers  who  come  from  Ontario,  we  value  it 
more  than  the  institute  men  and  women  of  your  own  country.  We  prize  the 
convention  doubly  when  we  are  asked  to  meet  in  your  beautiful  capital. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  association  which  is  represented  by  this  gathering 
was  held  15  years  ago  next  March.  The  men  who  from  time  to  time  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  agricultural  instruction  through  the  institutes  have 
assumed  great  resiionsibilities,  and  the  doing  of  the  tasks  set  them  has  not 
only  made  them  stronger,  broader  men,  but  has  impressed  each  with  the  great 
unthought-of  possibilities  in  the  itinerant  system  of  agricultural  instruction. 

We  meet  to-day  after  many  years  of  successful  efforts  with  an  ever-broaden- 
ing field  before  us  which  calls  for  more  thorough  cultivation.  Private  corpora- 
tions, public  utilities,  and  agricultural  colleges  are  to-day  doing  work  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  institutes,  and  there  is  room 
for  all.  We  have  only  broken  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  plain  which  lies  before 
us,  and  practically  none  of  the  ground  covered  has  been  worked  intensively. 
The  locality  which  shows  the  beneficial  effects  of  institute  work  to  the  greatest 
extent  appreciates  to  the  full  the  value  of  the  work,  and  asks  for  continued 
assistance.  The  section  which  has  made  a  name  for  itself  as  a  producer  of 
good  beef  cattle  sends  the  strongest  appeal  for  instruction  in  the  selection,  pro- 
duction, care,  and  feeding  of  that  class  of  stock.  The  district  which  is  already 
known  as  a  producer  of  first-class  fruits  is  loudest  in  its  call  for  specialists 
in  cultivation,  pruning,  grafting,  spraying,  packing,  etc..  and  the  dairy  section, 
known  for  its  good  butter  or  cheese,  is  strongest  in  its  appeal  for  up-to-date 
methods  along  dairy  lines.  The  call  is  great,  the  need  is  greater.  The  stability 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
future.  Agricultural  advancement  is  the  barometer  of  national  progress;  and 
it  is  high  time  that  National  and  State  legislatures,  all  municipal  organizations, 
and  local  societies  of  farmers  should  unite  forces  and  give  to  agriculture  that 
encouragement,  assistance,  and  direction  which  it  merits.  As  a  national  busi- 
ness investment,  the  wise  expenditure  of  millions  more  in  agricultural  investi- 
gation, instruction,  and  demonstration  on  this  North  American  Continent  would 
not  only  be  returned  to  the  Nation  manyfold  in  increased  production,  but  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  a  world  power. 
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The  success  of  institute  work,  or  ratlier  increased  production  on  tlie  farms, 
means  to  the  business  men  of  the  country  as  much  as  or  more  than  It  does  to 
the  producer.  The  success  of  practically  all  business  and  industry  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  success  of  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  and  we  are  firmly  convincetl 
that  associations  composed  of  business  men,  as  well  as  the  individual  business 
man  who  deals  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  farming  community,  would  do  well 
to  give  encouragement  and  what  assistance  they  can  to  the  introduction  of 
up-to-date  agi'icultural  instruction  or  demonstration  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

Efficient  institute  work  should  make  for  three  things : 

(1)  Inci'eased  production. 

(2)  A  better  home  and  community  life  in  the  rural  districts. 

(3)  A  lessening  of  the  all  too  wide  margin  which  now  exists  between  the 
prices  received  by  the  producer  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Increased  production. — We  are  told  that  the  United  States  will  not  continue 
long  to  be  an  exporter  of  agricultural  products.  While  we  can  not  success- 
fully contradict  this  in  the  light  of  statistics  bearing  upon  production,  exports, 
and  population,  we  maintain  that  the  agricultural  output  of  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  can  be  doubled  within  the  next  decade  by  the  introduction  of 
intensive  up-to-date  methods. 

It  is  possible  and  there  is  a  danger  of  placing  too  much  emphasis  in  our 
institute  work  upon  profits  in  agi"iculture.  We  must  continue,  however,  to 
devote  most  of  our  energies  to  instructing  the  farmer  in  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  greatest  net  returns  may  be  secured  at  the  least  risk  and  at  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  expense.  Details  as  to  seed  selection,  sowing,  culti- 
vating, harvesting,  marketing,  feeding,  etc.,  will  continue  to  be  sought  after 
with  keen  interest  by  the  farmer,  and  we  must  furnish  institute  speakers 
qualified  by  practical  experience  (and  that  recent  practical  experience)  to 
give  reliable  instruction  along  these  lines.  When  you  are  able  to  convince 
the  farmer  that  the  methods  you  advocate  are  practicable  you  establish  a 
confidence  in  the  imderlying  principles  which  you  may  wish  to  advance.  To 
illustrate,  the  farmer  with  an  orchard  of  3  or  4  acres  will  listen  with  ap- 
parent interest  from  year  to  year  to  statements  of  large  profits  (say,  from 
$150  to  $200  per  acre)  resulting  in  other  sections  from  approved  methods  in 
caring  for  the  orchard.  In  very  few  cases  will  he  show  full  confidence  in  the 
statements  made  by  introducing  such  methods  in  his  own  operations.  If, 
however,  a  demonstration  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  substantiates  the 
claims  made,  the  practical  illustration  will  be  followed  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  farmers;  whereas  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  without  an  object  lesson 
or  demonstration,  will  have  comparatively  little  influence. 

With  the  continued  increase  in  the  urban  and  the  relative  decrease  in  the 
rural  population,  it  becomes  such  forces  as  the  farmers'  institutes  to  bring 
evei'y  influence  to  bear  not  only  to  increase  the  profits  upon  the  farm,  but 
to  induce  a  wise  expenditure  of  those  profits,  as  well  as  a  just  proportion 
of  the  State  and  National  appropriations,  in  making  the  conditions  surrounding 
rural  life  more  nearly  approach  the  few  good  and  attractive  things  which  we 
would  like  to  tran.sfer  from  the  city  to  the  country  and  to  make  the  most 
of  the  many  advantages  which  a  rural  population  always  enjoys. 

With  rural  mail  delivery,  local  telephone  systems,  better  roads,  the  school 
the  center  of  the  social  as  well  as  educational  life  of  the  community,  and  the 
substantial  profits  that  are  possible  under  the  present  high  prices,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  rural  life  should  not  only  hold  those  who  are  born  in  the 
country  but  induce  some,  at  least,  of  our  city  residents,  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  to  live  upon  the  land,  i.  e,,  settle  upon  it,  and  make  a  living  therefrom. 
The  fresh  air,  freedom  from  continuous  noise,  opportunities  for  healthful 
amusements  and  employment,  social  intercourse,  and  intellectual  improvement 
in  the  rural  districts  can  not  but  produce  a  race  of  intelligent  citizens  with  a 
high  moral  standard;  and  this  is,  after  all,  the  best  product  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  our  country  districts  in  Ontario  are  more  attractive  in  every  way  as 
a  place  of  residence  than  the  cities.  With  the  trolleys  running  to  the  city, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  educational  and  entertainment  facilities  which  can 
not  be  duplicated  in  the  rural  sections,  while  the  local  women's  institute  af- 
fords all  women  of  the  locality  an  opportunity  to  meet  upon  equal  ground  for 
a  common  object— the  uplift  of  home  and  country.  At  the  monthly  meetings 
of  our  600  societies,  questions  of  interest  to  the  home  maker  are  dealt  with  by 
practical,  capable  women  who  have  shown  their  ability  in  the  management 
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of  their  own  homes;  not  only  this,  but  lecturers  are  sent  to  occasional  meet- 
ings to  instruct  in  home  nursing,  sanitation,  personal  and  home  hygiene,  the 
relation  of  the  parent  to  the  teacher  and  the  attitude  of  each  to  the  scholar, 
labor-saving  devices,  food  values,  etc.  These  local  organizations  upon  which 
we  place  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  and  conducting  worii  intended  for 
the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  advancement  of  the  individual  and  com- 
munity have  already  shown  marked  results  in  Ontario.  In  some  respects, 
however,  we  have  just  made  a  beginning  in  this  very  important  work. 

Cooperation. — In  order  that  the  farmer  may  take  full  advantage  of  his  invest- 
ment of  capital,  labor,  and  thought,  it  is  essential  that  he  cooiierate  with  his 
fellow  farmers  in  such  ways  as  will  insure  a  .iust  proportion  of  the  retail  values 
for  the  producer.  The  margin  which  now  exists  between  the  retail  price  and 
the  returns  to  the  producer  is  altogether  out  of  propoi'tion.  Cooperation  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  agricultural  advancement  in  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  countries.  Why  should  the  institute  not  make  this  a  prominent 
feature  in  its  work,  especially  along  poultry,  dairy,  and  fruit-growing  lines? 

How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  all  this? 

The  relative  merits  of  practical  men,  with  and  without  scientific  training,  as 
compared  with  the  purely  scientific  men,  for  effective  work,  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  this  association  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  agreed,  I  think, 
that  there  is  a  place  for  both  in  the  work  to  be  done.  We  must,  if  we  are  to 
secure  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  farmer,  always  have  practical  men  upon 
the  force  of  workers;  but  as  the  years  advance  there  will  be  a  greater  call  for 
the  scientifically  trained.  The  man  of  greatest  value  in  the  work  of  the  future 
will  no  doubt  be  the  man  with  scientific  training  who  has  subsequently  been 
engaged  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  railway  manager  appreciates  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
surveyor,  engineer,  bridge  builder,  accountant,  detective,  and  other  specialists ; 
so  the  farmer  who  makes  a  close  study  of  his  industry  values  the  services  which 
can  be  rendered  by  the  chemist,  entomologist,  botanist,  dairyman,  and  live- 
stock specialist.  While  the  entomologist  or  chemist  as  such  can  not  be  relied 
upon  to  successfully  manage  a  farm,  the  farmer  appreciates  him  as  a  person 
able  to  give  timely  information  and  dii-ection  in  his  own  particular  branch. 
There  is  a  work  for  all  these  men  in  cooperation  with  the  farmer;  and  while 
the  farmer  can  not  hope  to  fully  master  the  details  of  these  sciences  in  their 
relation  to  agriculture,  he  can  not  farm  successfully  without  calling  those 
specially  trained  to  his  assistance. 

Local  organizations. — If  institute  work  is  to  be  permanent  and  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  individual  and  the  community,  we  must  have  local  organiza- 
tions, organizations  which  will  not  only  assist  the  director  or  superintendent  of 
institutes  in  planning  for  meetings,  advertising  and  conducting  the  same,  but 
which  will  also  hold  meetings  on  their  own  account,  where  local  talent  will  be 
brought  to  the  front  and  underlying  principles  applied  to  local  conditions  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  successful  practical  men  in  the  locality.  We  have 
a  striking  example  of  this  method  of  organization  in  our  Ontario  women's  insti- 
tutes. We  are  convinced  that  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  the  officers  of 
the  local  institute  and  leaving  them  to  arrange  independently  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  for  at  least  four  meetings  a  year,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
meeting  nearly  every  month,  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  rapid  spread  of  the 
work  than  could  have  followed  had  we  asked  for  no  local  organizations,  but 
agreed  to  send  speakers  to  address  meetings  wherever  a  suflicient  number  of 
interested  persons  asked  for  the  same.  The  local  organizations  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  left  entirely  to  themselves.  Competent  speakers  prepared  to  deal  with 
questions  of  interest  to  the  residents  in  the  locality  must  be  furnished  from 
time  to  time.  We  believe  we  are  rendering  the  highest  and  best  services  to  the 
individual  when  we  point  him  or  her  to  the  best  method  by  which  he  can  utilize 
the  forces  at  hand  and  develop  his  own  talents.  Comiietent  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  in  all  rural  districts.  The  great  difficulty  in  many  sections  is 
to  induce  those  qualified  either  by  natural  ability  or  by  training  to  take  their 
place  in  the  work  of  the  institute. 

These  statements  hold  good  for  farmers'  clubs  as  well  as  women's  institutes. 
Another  essential  is  that  the  conununity  concerned  be  required  to  assume  some 
financial  obligation.  When  people  get  something  for  nothing  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate it  to  the  full  and  do  not,  therefore,  derive  the  same  l)enefit  from  the 
instruction  as  in  the  case  when  financial  assistance  is  looked  for. 
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We  henr  a  great  deal  regarding  demonstration  work — experiments  carried  on 
by  experiuieut  stations,  live-stock-judgiug  demonstrations,  etc.,  and  tliey  all 
have  their  place  and  are  an  effective  means  of  interesting  and  instructing  the 
people.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  society  which  can  induce 
the  individual  member  to  carry  on  experiments  on  his  own  account  or  to  keep 
exact  records  of  his  regular  farming  operations,  or  certain  departments  of  the 
farming  operations,  will  have  information  of  great  value  which  will  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  and  will  have  a  great  influence  toward  inducing  the  ordi- 
nary farmers  of  tlie  locality  to  make  greater  efforts  along  lines  which  have  thus 
been  demonstrated  as  effective  and  successful. 

We  have  heard  some  intimation  in  the  past  that  the  legitimate  field  of  the 
institute,  or  what  has  been  considered  the  field  of  institute  work,  was  likely 
to  be  encroached  upon  by  other  organizations  or  institutions.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  best  effort  of  all  societies,  individuals,  or  institutions  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  then  much  desirable  work  will  not  have  been  attempted. 
There  should,  however,  be  a  clear,  definite  understanding  and  the  closest  coop- 
eration among  the  various  forces  at  work.  The  institute  director  should  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  establish  or  hold  short  courses 
in  stock  judging,  seed  judging,  etc.  The  efforts  of  all  persons,  societies,  and 
institutions  should  be  coordinated.  No  State  or  Province  can  afford  to  appro- 
priate money  to  be  spent  in  duplicating  the  work  of  a  sister  organization  or 
society. 

In  searching  for  material  upon  which  to  base  any  statements  which  I  might 
make  as  presiding  officer  at  this  convention,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
to  get  the  most  up-to-date  information  regarding  the  worlv  in  the  various  States 
and  Pi-ovinces.  Our  secretary,  of  course,  is  well  posted  regiirding  the  institute 
work  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces,  but  there  is  no  means  provided  by 
which  this  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  interested  persons  with  dispatch.  A 
paper  or  magazine  to  which  we,  as  institute  men,  could  look  for  up-to-date 
information  upon  institute  matters  would  be  invaluable.  Some  publication 
which  is  now  generally  circulated  throughout  the  States  and  Provinces  could 
no  donl)t  1)0  induced  to  print  tlie  latest  information  regarding  the  happenings 
in  the  institute  field.  The  official  organ  for  our  women's  institutes  in  Ontario 
has  been  of  great  value  in  extending  the  work  and  in  maintaining  an  interest 
and  soiiH>wliat  of  a  uniformity  of  action.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  institutes 
and  a  paying  business  proposition  for  the  paper  concerned.  The  members  look 
for  this  monthly  pulilication,  The  Canadian  Home  Journal,  with  great  interest 
and  always  find  something  of  value  in  the  institute  news.  It  is  a  channel 
through  which  the  superintendent  is  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  suggestions  and  announcements  which 
would  not  otherwise  reach  them. 

We  welcome  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  consideration  of  insti- 
tutes for  young  people  and  institutes  for  women  upon  the  program  before  us. 
We  commend  these  features  of  work,  as  well  as  the  other  topics  to  be  considered, 
to  your  most  careful  consideration. 

The  president  then  introduced  Hon.  C.  C.  James,  deputy  minister  of  agri- 
culture for  Ontario,  who  addressed  the  association  as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  the  Indifferent  Farmer. 

Man's  life  has  been  summed  up  by  one  of  your  American  philosophers  as 
being  "  just  one  thing  after  another."  Adapting  or  enlarging  this,  we  might 
say  that  pul)lic  life,  by  which  I  mean  the  life  of  the  people,  is  "just  one  problem 
after  another."  Some  of  these  problems  are  attacked  with  intelligence  and  vigor 
until  they  are  solved.  Others  are  approached,  considered  in  a  more  or  less 
casual  manner,  and  then  turned  down  for  some  other  problem  more  attractive. 
Other  problems  big  in  size  and  of  great  importance  in  the  national  life  are  not 
even  met  witli  ordinary  courtesy,  l)ut  are  treated  with  extreme  indifference. 
It  woukl  be  a  reflection  upon  our  intelligence  to  put  the  problem  of  the  indiffer- 
ent farmer  in  the  last  class.  We  are  giving  it  some  attention,  but.  considering 
its  importance,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  apparently  not  taking  hold  of  it 
as  yet  in  a  manner  likely  to  solve  it  very  soon.  We  need  not  take  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  whellier  there  is  such  a  problem.  We  all  know  the 
indifferent  farmer:  he  is  here  on  this  North  American  Continent  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  We  who  are  workers  in  the  agricultural  field  come  in  contact  with 
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him  continually.  He  is  the  burden  of  our  existence;  he  is  largely  the  excuse 
for  our  office.  He  has  been  here  since  work  first  began  and  one  can  hardly  hoi)e 
lhat  he  will  ever  become  entirely  extinct.  If  we  had  no  direct  experience  with 
him  we  would  have  strong  suspicions  of  his  existence  simply  by  reading  the 
daily  paper,  for  are  his  shortcomings  not  set  forth  there  from  day  to  day? 
Frequently  the  news  editor  confuses  indifference  and  dishonesty,  for  you  know 
there  is  that  curious  streak  in  us  which  makes  a  basket  of  scaly  peaches  loom 
as  large  as  a  carload  of  faulty  rails  and  a  dozen  small  apples  in  the  middle  of 
the  barrel  rank  with  the  flaw  in  a  40-foot  bridge. 

How  big  is  this  problem  ?  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  have  175,000  farms 
whose  productions  total  about  $250,000,000.  If  by  some  magic  or  process  of  re- 
generation we  could  turn  all  the  indifferent  farmers  into  wide-awake,  progressive, 
up-to-date  farmers  the  total  production  would  be  easily  doubled,  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  to  treble  our  output.  We  have  in  Canada,  as  you 
have  in  the  United  States,  a  commissioner  for  the  conservation  of  resources. 
As  far  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned  we  are  concerned  not  so  much 
with  the  preservation  or  conservation  of  our  agricultural  resources  as  with  the 
need  for  expanding  and  enlarging  the  agricultural  resources  that  nature  has 
given  us.  To  do  this  we  must  not  merely  help  the  wide-awake  farmer,  but  we 
must  wake  up  the  indifferent  farmer. 

Is  it  worth  our  while  to  take  hold  of  this  expansion  in  real  earnest ;  that  is, 
as  though  we  believed  it  could  be  done?  The  possibility  of  adding  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars  yearly  to  our  rural  income  surely  makes  this  a  big 
problem.  Let  me  ask  right  here.  Is  there  any  other  problem  on  the  American 
continent  that  comes  into  the  same  class  with  it?  You  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  this  field  know  how  it  is  worked  out.  You  know  the  foundation 
courses  upon  which  this  great  wealth  may  be  built.  These  courses  are  plain 
and  simple:  (1)  Drain  and  cultivate  the  soil,  (2)  sow  only  the  best  seed,  pro- 
duce only  the  best  crops,  (3)  carefully  protect  and  store  the  products  of  the 
fields  and  orchards,  (4)  feed  farm  products  only  to  profitable  stock,  and  (5) 
put  the  finished  product  on  the  market  in  the  best  form. 

If  we  could  in  some  way  bring  the  indifferent  farmer  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  five  plain,  convincing  lines  of  work,  we  would  have  solved  the  problem ; 
all  else  would  come  easily  as  a  natural  sequence.  And  what  a  solving  of  other 
problems  there  would  be!  A  man  in  our  Province,  who  has  been  a  farmer  for 
many  years,  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "  Push  the  drainage  of  land.  Spend 
money  on  it.  If  you  can  get  all  the  farmers  to  drain  their  land,  you  will  solve 
the  problem  of  good  roads,  for  they  will  have  money  enough  to  build  them  for 
themselves."  Increase  the  incomes  of  the  individual  farmer  and  we  will 
have  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  renovate,  to  reconstruct,  to  develop  the  rural 
public-school  system  along  rational  lines.  And  so  we  might  enlarge  upon  this 
question  along  many  lines.  Put  more  money  in  the  farmers'  pockets  and  there 
will  be  things  doing  in  the  rural  constituency  that  are  existent  largely  in  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  men  who  are  sometimes  called  optimists  and  visionaries. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  this.  The  enrichment  of  the  farmers,  the  impi-ove- 
ment  of  the  rural  schools,  the  beautifying  of  the  rural  homes,  the  increase  of 
social  advantages,  the  quickening  of  intelligence,  the  moral  uplift — all  coming 
out  of  the  stirring  into  life  of  the  indifferent  farmer.  You  who  are  working 
for  and  among  the  farmers  know  as  no  others  do  what  all  this  means  In  the 
development  of  a  nation  along  the  highest  lines. 

All  this  line  of  development  looks  to  be  so  simple,  and  therein  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties;  it  is  its  simplicity  that  makes  it  so  difficult.  If  we 
could  present  a  problem  more  intricate  and  more  daring,  we  could  expect  to 
set  the  people  to  its  solution.  Look  over  the  great  problems  that  have  attracted 
the  people  of  influence,  the  people  of  initiative  power,  and  the  people  who 
control  the  creative  forces  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  This  simple  problem 
of  stirring  up  the  indifferent  farmer  to  activity  does  not  as  yet  appeal  to  the 
people  as  it  deserves.  Here  are  two  areas  of  land  10,000,000  acres  each  in 
extent.  The  one  is  occupied  by  farmers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  other 
area  is  unoccupied,  it  is  as  nature  made  it,  but  it  is  500  miles  away.  Two 
questions  arise — shall  we  develop  the  agriculture  of  the  occupied  area,  douljlo 
its  production,  double  its  population,  and  again  double  its  production,  or  shall 
we  set  to  work  to  build  a  railroad  to  that  unoccupied  land,  there  to  repeat  the 
experience  of  the  former  section;  farmers — good,  bad,  and  indifferent?  You 
know  what  would  be  done.  Millions  will  be  available  for  the  more  daring  propo- 
sition and  thousands  only  for  the  other. 
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It  is  easier  to  build  a  Dreadnought  than  an  agrricultural  college.  We  can 
arouse  the  interest  of  two  continents  in  solving  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  demand— no,  let  me  put  it  more 
mildly — it  is  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  support  the  proi)osition  of  spending 
money  freely  in  teachiug  the  indifferent  farmer  how  to  drain  his  land,  what 
special  fertilizers  he  should  apply,  why  he  should  use  only  the  best  seeds,  why 
he  should  test  his  dairy  cows,  why  and  how  he  should  spray  his  apple  trees, 
and  how,  in  short,  he  can  increase  his  income  by  $1,000  a  year. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  how  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
indifferent  public.  You  will  understand  that  when  I  refer  to  the  indifferent 
public  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms.  There  are  persons  who  have  an  in- 
spiration as  to  the  greatness  of  this  work,  and  there  are  some  places  where 
this  problem  is  being  worked  out,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  public  is  more  or 
less  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  judging  by  its  actions,  or  rather 
inactions.  If  the  development  of  our  agriculture  means  the  gi'eatest  wealth 
creation  within  the  nation,  and  if  the  stirring  of  the  indifferent  farmer  to 
better  things  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  why  do  not  our  people — manufacturers, 
bankers,  professional  men,  business  men,  and  intelligent  farmers — rise  in  a 
mass  and  demand  that  this  work  be  undertaken  and  carried  through?  There 
are  at  least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  too  prevalent  opinion  that 
work  done  among  and  for  the  farmers  is  a  charitable  contribution  to  a  class 
that  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  What  a  woeful  misconception 
of  this  movement !  Helping  the  farmers  to  larger  production  and  to  larger 
life  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  thereby  we  are  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  and  uplift  of  the  whole  community.  A  town  of  5,000  people  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  farming  community.  Through  the  agricultural  uplift  $1,000,000 
could  easily  be  added  to  the  annual  production  of  the  surrounding  and  con- 
tributing country.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  an  addition  could  be  made 
without  touching  or  affecting  every  banker,  every  manufacturer,  every  store- 
keeper, every  doctor,  every  lawyer,  every  newspaper  owner  in  the  town?  First 
and  foremost,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  take  the  problem  of  the  in- 
different farmer  out  of  the  country  and  bring  it  into  the  town  and  city ;  we  must 
not  merely  discuss  it  at  the  farmers'  institute  and  the  farmers'  club,  but  we 
must  put  it  up  to  the  board  of  trade,  the  bankers'  association,  the  retail  mer- 
chants' association,  the  State  or  provincial  press  association,  and  even  the 
county  teachers'  convention.  It  has  been  a  sectional  question;  we  must  make  it 
a  national  question.  We  must  bring  people  to  see  that  it  is  not  charity,  but 
rather  the  investment  of  public  funds  that  will  bring  ample  returns  to  the 
whole  people. 

In  the  next  place,  we  need  to  get  more  of  the  men  of  influence  behind  this 
movement.  And  I  admit,  at  once,  that  herein  there  is  much  difficulty.  We  can 
get  their  approval  and  their  blessing,  but  what  we  want  is  their  support  and 
backing  in  season  and  out  of  season.  If  only  we  could  interest  in  this  work  a 
large  number  of  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  great  industries  of  this  country, 
who  have  planned  the  great  undertakings,  who  have  built  the  railroads,  dug 
the  canals,  laid  pipe  lines,  and  strung  power  cables.  If  we  had  a  host  of  men 
like  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  President  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  men  who  are  able  to  size  up  this  question  not  simply  as  one  of 
personal  profit,  but  as  one  of  national  importance,  then  we  could  huriy  along 
the  movement.  What  is  required  is  that  our  peo])le  and  especially  those  who 
control  expenditures  and  direct  public  energies  shall  look  ui)on  the  spending  of 
money  for  agricultural  development  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  the  construct- 
ing of  a  great  bridge,  the  digging  of  a  canal,  the  building  of  a  railway,  as  an 
investment  of  the  people's  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  When 
that  condition  of  affairs  arrives,  when  this  agricultural  problem  is  put  on  a 
broad  business  basis  and  is  considered  from  its  national  stajidpoint,  it  will  not 
be  a  question  of  how  little  can  we  get  along  with,  but  where  and  how  can  we 
spend  more  money  so  as  to  bring  good  profits  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

We  are  a  great  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least  we  think  we  are; 
but  I  know  nothing  more  stinuilating  and  more  corrective  for  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work  than  a  visit  now  and  then  to  the  countries  of 
Europe,  especially  those  lying  adjacent  to  the  North  Sea.  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  are  worth  visiting.  In  these  coun- 
tries we  see  intensive  agriculture — farming  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  our 
market  gardening,  cooperation  practiced  along  the  most  successful  lines,  the 
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best  of  seeds  and  the  best  of  stock  considered  none  too  good  for  the  average 
farmer.  But  the  one  thing  that  impresses  you  is  the  general  public  interest  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  recognition  by  all,  including  the  leaders  of  State,  that 
agriculture  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  and  is  deserving  of  the  best  that 
can  be  given.  One  outcome  of  this  is  that  it  is  in  these  countries  an  education 
is  provided  for  the  average  farmer  that  is  intended  to  equip  him  for  his  life 
work.  The  indifferent  farmer  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  in  these  countries  as 
he  is  in  many  sections  on  this  continent. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  this  point.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  future  development  of  agriculture  on  this  continent  will  be  in  getting  not 
only  the  approval  of  the  city  people  in  our  efforts  to  upbuild  agriculture,  but 
their  hearty  support;  more  than  that,  their  enforced  demand  that  agriculture 
be  assisted  and  developed  as  the  greatest  contributing  element  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  people.  We  must  get  the  town  and  city  people  awakened  to  the 
possibilities,  and  to  do  this  we  should  have  the  powerful  support  of  the  press, 
and  through  it  reach  the  city  organizations.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  papers 
to  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  inferior  farm  products  that  find  their  way 
to  market  and  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  What  is  wanted  is  the  providing  of  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
farmers  can  be  shown  the  better  way.  We  go  about  these  things  too  often  in 
the  wrong  way.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  There  was  held  recently  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  a  meeting  of  commission  merchants  to  discuss  the  question  of 
bad  eggs.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution  asking  the 
Dominion  minister  of  agriculture  to  have  enacted  stringent  legislation  against 
the  mai-keting  of  stale  eggs  by  the  farmer.  That,  of  course,  was  the  easiest 
proposal  to  make.  One  not  engaged  in  the  handling  of  eggs  might  suggest 
that  the  merchants  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands — "  refuse  to  buy  stale 
eggs."  That,  of  course,  would  upset  relations  that  may  not  be  even  too  pleas- 
ant at  all  times.  But  is  there  not  still  a  better  way.  Suppose  these  merchants 
had  said :  "  The  marketing  of  stale  eggs  is  in  the  long  run  bad  business  for 
the  farmer;  it  is  a  losing  game  for  the  commission  merchants;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  aggravation  and  a  loss  to  the  consumer.  Let  us  ask  that  the  farmer 
be  taught  the  better  way."  We  have  only  to  go  to  Denmark  to  see  what  that 
better  way  is.  And  here  I  might  mention  that  already  in  two  of  our  counties 
we  are  trying  out  this  better  way,  not  by  legislation,  not  by  preaching,  not  by 
scolding,  but  by  the  enthusiastic  missionary  work  of  some  men  set  apart  for 
the  work,  two  of  whom  are  the  district  representatives  of  our  department. 
They  are  reaching  the  indifferent  farmers  and  by  house  to  house  canvass  are 
working  little  short  of  a  miracle,  accomplishing  results  that  years  of  legislation 
would  fail  to  do.  Even  the  subject  of  fresh  eggs  is  important  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  They  certainly  think  so  when  they  sit  down  to 
the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  big  question,  too.  There's  millions 
in  it.  The  egg  production  of  the  United  States  in  1909  was  worth,  I  understand, 
considerably  over  $500,000,000.  When  the  United  States  put  up  the  bars 
against  Canadian  farm  products  in  1890,  you  shut  out  Canadian  eggs.  At  that 
time  we  had  a  surplus.  Last  year  eggs  from  Russia  and  from  China  were 
imported  into  Canada,  and  while  I  am  writing  this  the  daily  papers  inform  us 
that  eggs  from  Germany  are  on  sale  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  drastic  legislation  it  would  seem  from  recent  revelations 
that  it  is  not  against  the  farmer  that  such  is  needed,  but  rather  against  the 
consumer.  Let  us  try  instruction,  leadership,  direction  for  the  producer ;  then  it 
will  be  found  that  there  will  be  little  legislation  needed  at  best  for  the  farmer 
producer. 

Let  us  stop  passing  the  question  by  with  a  joke;  let  us  stop  threatening;  let 
us  give  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife  and  their  little  flock  of  hens  a  fair 
chance.  There  is  a  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  worth  serious  thought  and  liberal 
investment  of  the  people's  money.  Eggs  may  be  laid  because  the  hens  like  to 
do  so,  or  perhaps  because  they  can  not  help  it,  but  let  us  get  this  into  our  heads 
that  from  the  public  standpoint  they  are  produced  for  general  public  consump- 
tion; the  consumer  is  as  much  interested  as  the  producer;  it  is  in  the  general 
public  interest  that  the  indifferent  farmer  be  shown  the  best  and  most  profitable 
way  of  handling  eggs  and  finishing  poultry  for  market.  In  short,  it  is  time  for 
the  general  public  to  stop  criticising  the  farmer  and  his  ways  to  demand  that 
thorough  instruction  be  given  and  to  see  to  it  that  funds  are  provided  for  the 
efficient  carrying  out  of  the  work.  We  need  a  change  of  attitude,  a  new  spirit, 
an  awakening  of  the  whole  people  to  their  cooperation  and  responsibility  in  the 
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matter.  How  easy  it  is  to  get  some  great  movements  under  way ;  how  difficult 
to  awalven  the  whole  people  to  an  appreciation  of  their  direct  interest  in  this 
agricultural  matter.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  large  part  of  the  people  get  it 
into  their  heads  that  things  are  going  wrong  and  then  they  do  things.  We  have 
even  known  them  to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  for  the  other  fellows 
and  think  that  thus  they  are  going  to  set  matters  right.  What  we  need  is  to  get 
people  to  think  things  out  to  their  origin,  and  having  thought  things  then  to  do 
things. 

How  are  we  going  to  reach  and  teach  the  indifferent  farmer?  This  is  perhaps 
the  important  question.  You  all  have  your  answers,  for  this  is  the  work  you 
are  engaged  in.  That  is  what  brings  you  here  in  conference.  There  are  two 
lines  in  operation  in  Ontario  that  I  would  refer  to  briefly. 

Next  week  we  expect  to  gather  together  in  the  convocation  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  over  1.000  women  fi'om  the  farms,  villages,  towns,  and 
even  the  cities  of  Ontario.  They  will  be  the  delegates  from  over  600  women's 
institutes  of  oni  Province,  reiiresenting  mainly  the  farm  homes  of  Ontario. 
This  is  a  movement  the  force  and  energy  and  regenerating  power  of  which 
no  man  dare  measure.  The  farmer's  home  is  the  center  of  his  work.  It 
is  not  only  his  home,  but  also  the  headquarters  of  his  business  operations.  If 
we  can  capture  the  farmer's  home,  we  believe  we  will  have  him  at  our  command, 
to  move  him,  to  mold  him,  to  inspire  him  to  better  things.  Give  us  possession 
of  the  farmer's  home  and  we  believe  we  can  revolutionize  the  farmer's  life  and 
work.  We  propose  to  gain  possession  of  the  home  through  the  farmer's  wife. 
The  women's  institute  has  a  grand  mission  to  perform ;  it  will  do  what  the 
farmers'  institute  alone  could  never  do.  There  are  farm  improvements  which 
we  propose  to  introduce  through  the  home;  there  is  a  reconstruction  of  social 
life  that  can  come  only  through  the  home ;  and  I  can  even  see  signs  that  rural 
education  may  be  enlarged  and  uplifted  by  the  farmer's  wife  when  the  farmer 
himself  has  failed  through  his  apparent  indifference. 

And  then  we  are  trying  out  the  work  of  reaching  the  indifferent  farmer  by 
the  agricultural  missionary,  that  combination  of  agricultural  teacher  and  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  of  which  Dr.  Creelman 
will  speak  to  you  at  greater  length  and  in  more  detail.  When  a  young  man 
of  practical  training,  equipped  with  the  modern  expert  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  a  good  agricultural  college  affords,  is  dropped  down  among  a 
lot  of  indifferent  farmers  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with  them,  when 
he  takes  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  showing  the  farmer  a  better  way  and 
thereby  helping  him  to  make  more  money  at  his  work,  something  is  going  to 
happen.  And  something  is  already  happening  with  us — the  indifferent  farmer 
is  having  his  eyes  opened.  I  will  not  tresspass  upon  Dr.  Creelman's  paper  if  I 
give  you  an  example.  Three  years  ago  we  started  this  work  in  a  certain 
county.  Not  only  was  there  indifference,  there  was  direct  opposition.  The 
county  council  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  whole  thing  as  a  needless 
waste  of  public  money.  To-day  there  would  be  trouble  if  we  suggested  stop- 
ping the  work ;  in  fact,  two  other  centers  in  the  same  country  are  urging  that 
similar  oflices  be  established  in  their  midst. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  year's  work  carried  on  in  one  county 
(Dundas)  : 

(1)  Making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  as  many  citizens  of  my  district  as 
possible  and  the  revealing  of  myself  to  them  that  they  may  have  confidence 
in  me. 

(2)  Advisory  work  from  office,  personal  and  by  correspondence. 

(3)  Three  months'  short  course  for  boys  in  collegiate  institute. 

(4)  Organizing  and  conducting  of  three-day  short  courses  (5  short  courses, 
1  fruit  institute). 

(5)  Organizing  of  farmers'  clubs,  supervision  of  these  clubs. 

(6)  Assistance  in  conducting  excursions  to  places  of  learning — two  to  Mac- 
donald  College  during  1910. 

(7)  Preparatory  work  leading  up  to  organization  of  horticultural  societies. 
(S)  The  interesting  of  agricultural  societies  and  farmers  in  standing  field- 
crop  competitions.    (Three  started  in  1910.) 

(9)  Distribution  of  grain  from  prize-winning  fields  in  field-crop  competition 
in  1909  to  good  farmers  for  seed. 

(10)  Demonstrations  (3)  in  spraying  of  mustard. 

(11)  Making  of  drainage  surveys  for  farmers.    Drainage  demonstrations. 
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(12)  Demonstration  of  value  of  underdrainage  by  draining  of  low-lying  por- 
tion of  school  grounds  (6  acres),  with  the  following  results:  (a)  Laud  ready 
for  seeding  and  was  sown  3  to  4  weeks  earlier  than  other  low-lying  land  in 
vicinity.  (6)  Oats  and  barley  ripened  3  to  4  weeks  earlier  than  other  fields 
of  same  crops.  Yields  large,  (c)  Large  crop  of  sugar  beets  and  mangels— 
30  to  51  tons  per  acre,  according  to  variety,  on  what  was  before  a  useless 
swamp.  {(J)  Large  crops  of  potatoes,  yield  varying  from  340  to  591  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  variety. 

(13)  Conducting  demonstration  plats  on  school  grounds  (plats  3  acres  in 
extent). 

Points  demonstrated  in  1910  under  item  No.  13:  (a)  That  large  crops  could 
be  grown  after  underdraining  on  what  was  before  wet  land.  (Whole  scheme 
a  demonstration  of  value  of  underdrainage.)  (&)  Experiments  in  dates  of  seed- 
ing on  drained  land — on  drained  and  undrained.  (c)  Experiment  on  rates 
of  seeding,  (d)  Different  methods  of  sowing  alfalfa,  (c)  Growing  of  alfalfa 
on  low  drained  land.  (Will  require  two  or  more  years  yet  to  complete  demon- 
stration.) (/)  Test  of  12  different  varieties  of  oats  to  show  yield,  date  of 
maturity,  strength  of  straw,  freedom  from  rust,  and  to  give  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  different  varieties  grown  under  the  same  condition,  (g)  Test 
of  20  varieties  of  corn  to  give  farmers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  nature  of 
variety,  amount  of  fodder,  yield  of  grain,  date  of  maturity,  etc.  (h)  Test  of 
mangels,  carrots,  turnips ;  a  special  effort  to  grow  large  crops  of  roots  in  order 
to  interest  dairy  farmers  in  growing  such  crops,  (i)  Value  of  uncommon 
crops,  as  rape,  kale,  field  cabbage;  test  of  same;  millets,  variety  tests.  (;) 
Test  of  20  varieties  of  potatoes;  yield  of  from  340  to  591  bushels  per  acre  ob- 
tained with  late  varieties,  (fc)  Sale  at  market  prices  of  100  bushels  of  above 
potatoes  for  seed  purposes.    (I)  Experiments  with  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

(14)  Conducting  fertilizer  experiments  on  3  different  farms. 

(15)  Conducting  stock-judging  competition  for  boys  at  fall  fairs  (4). 

(16)  Exhibit  at  county  fair  (Morrisburg)  :  Insects,  plant  diseases,  weeds, 
products  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  orchards,  spraying  materials,  apparatus, 
etc.,  produce  of  demonstration  plats,  distribution  of  bulletins,  etc. 

(17)  In  1909  during  fair,  actual  drainage  work  going  on.  Taking  of  levels, 
grading,  etc.,  demonstrated. 

(18)  Demonstration  of  good  orchard  culture  by  personal  (assistant  and  my- 
self) care  of  four  orchards;  constant  supervision  and  direction  of  care  of 
another,  with  the  following  results: 

Orchard  No.  1 :  Marked  difference  in  yield  and  quantity  of  fruit  on  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  part.  Area,  IJ  acres,  43  trees.  Total  yield.  143  barrels.  Un- 
sprayed part — 1  row  of  5  trees  through  center  of  orchard — total  yield  of  those 
5  trees,  7  barrels — less  than  1  barrel  of  No.  1  apples.  Net  returns  to  owner. 
$400  (apples  sold  on  trees).  Cost  of  spraying  material,  $7.90.  No  record  kept 
of  cost  of  pruning  or  cultivation.  In  unsprayed  orchards  in  neighborhood 
apples  scarce  and  of  worst  quality. 

Orchard  No.  2  (4  miles  distant  from  No.  1)  :  14  trees  Mcintosh,  16  trees 
Fameuse;  $350  worth  of  apples  harvested  at  market  price.  No  check  trees 
kept;  cost  of  spraying  material,  $5.69.  In  nearby  orchard  from  which  100 
barrels  were  sold  in  1909  less  than  10  barrels  of  inferior  quality  in  1910.  In 
adjoining  orchard  apples  worthless.  This  is  the  case  with  all  unsprayed 
Mcintosh  and  Fameuse  apples  this  year.  Fruit  from  this  orchard  taken  by 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  to  World's  Fair  at  Brussels. 

Orchard  No.  3  (2  miles  from  orchards  Nos.  1  and  2)  :  No  records  kept,  but 
fruit  on  sprayed  trees,  15  in  number,  first  class.  On  unsprayed  tree  not  an 
apple,  although  plenty  of  blossoms  and  fruit  set  well  all  through  this  section 
in  1910. 

Orchard  No.  4 :  Fruit  clean. 

In  the  above  4  orchards  work  was  done  by  my  assistant  or  by  myself. 

Orchard  No.  5  (8  miles  from  neai'est  demonstration  orchard)  :  Pruning,  care, 
and  spraying  done  under  our  direction.  Area,  3  acres,  INIcIntosh.  An  orchard 
which  seldom  grew  marketable  fruit.  Fruit  sold  on  trees  for  .$350,  and  graded 
nearly  all  I's  and  2's.  Three  check  trees,  fruit  useless.  In  unsprayed  orchards 
of  neighborhood  fruit  worthless. 

In  carrying  on  our  movement  for  agricultural  uplift  in  Ontnrio,  there  are 
three  things  to  be  considered :  First,  the  plan ;  second,  the  men  to  carry  out  the 
plan ;  third,  the  money  to  provide  the  men. 
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First,  the  plan.  We  have  the  Province  of  Ontario  fairly  well  organized  for 
agricultural  work.  There  are  340  agricultural  societies,  64  horticultural  so- 
cieties, 100  farmers'  institutes,  164  farmers'  clubs,  600  women's  institutes,  30 
cooperative  fruit  growers'  associations,  26  local  poultry  associations,  and  10 
local  horse  associations. 

In  addition  to  the  al)ove  there  are  many  provincial  associations  in  connection 
with  dairying,  fruit  growing,  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.  It  is,  however,  through 
the  local  district  or  county  associations  that  the  district  representative  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  county  work.  The  above  associations  are,  in  the  main,  com- 
posed of  the  enterprising,  wide-awake  farmers,  the  men  who  appreciate  help, 
who  are  asking  for  help  and  who,  to  a  large  extent,  are  able  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  not  of  these  that  I  am  speaking.  They  are  available  and  in  many  cases 
are  willing  and  eager  to  help  the  indifferent  farmer,  the  man  who  reads  but 
little,  who  seldom  attends  an  institute  meeting,  who  is  unmoved  by  what  he 
hears  of  others,  who  is  to  be  moved  only  by  the  close  personal  touch  and  the 
active  sympathy  aroused  through  bringing  better  ways  right  into  his  own  field, 
his  own  orchard,  his  own  farm,  and  his  own  home.  These  associations  of 
active  men  present  a  means  whereby  demonstration  work  can  be  brought  home 
directly  to  the  farmer  by  short  courses  of  a  practical  nature.  What  they  re- 
quire mainly  is  direction  and  inspiration.  The  report  in  one  of  our  leading 
agricultural  papers  of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  farmers'  institutes 
and  farmers'  clubs  referred  t<j  the  district  representative  as  follows : 

"  Tliese  young  men  are  doing  things.  They  took  perhaps  about  10  minutes 
each  to  give  their  addresses,  but  they  were  full  of  optimism,  for  they  are  get- 
ting the  hearts  of  the  people  and  they  are  already  getting  results.  Institute 
managers  and  secretaries  who  have  gone  home  without  being  impressed  by  the 
worlv  of  these  young  men  have  missed  procuring  the  touchstone  which  will 
bring  success  to  their  work." 

Second,  the  man.  Here  is  where  the  agricultural  college  comes  into  the 
scheme.  Our  college  at  Guelph  has  at  the  present  time  344  students  in  its 
regular  course;  l.st  year,  14!);  2d  year,  88;  3d  year,  57;  4th  year,  50;  extra,  6. 
After  January  1  there  will  be  probably  300  more  taking  short  courses.  We 
expect  that  band  of  50  in  the  fourth  year  to  supply  us  with  the  additional  men 
required  to  man  the  work  at  the  new  offices  and  to  supply  us  with  assistants  in 
the  ofhces  already  established.  The  scheme  you  see  is  an  extension  of  agricul- 
tural work  that  carries  the  college  to  every  part  of  the  Province  and  brings 
into  cooperation  all  the  forces  available  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture. 

Tliird,  the  money.  We  have  this  year  about  $780,000  to  spend  in  agricul- 
tural work  in  Ontario.  To  carry  this  work  into  every  county  and  district  of  tho 
Province,  to  man  all  the  branches  of  the  department  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  agricultural  college  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands,  we  need  ap- 
proximately $250,000  more  annually.  At  first  this  looks  like  a  big  sum,  but  in 
comparison  with  an  annual  output  of  $250,000,000  from  175,000  farms  it  is  not 
so  large.  We  are  now  spending  on  agricultural  improvement  just  .30  cents 
apiece  yearly  for  every  person  in  the  Province.  What  we  need  is  just  10  cents 
apiece  more.  Shall  we  get  it?  Of  course  we  shall  if  we  make  out  a  good  case 
and  public  opinion  gets  behind  it.  We  can  get  public  opinion  behind  it  if  we 
can  show  results.  These  are  coming.  In  fact,  they  are  here  for  those  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  look  for  them.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  so  plain  that 
it  will  be  impossible  not  to  see  them. 

Tlie  Dominion  Government  could  give  us  this  amount  without  missing  it. 
If  the  Government  of  Canada  were  to  divide  only  $1,000,000  annually  among 
the  different  Provinces  for  the  extension  of  agricultural  work  there  would  be 
an  immediate  expansion  of  work  that  would  show  itself  in  increased  customs 
receipts.  I  believe  that  every  dollar  so  invested  would  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  increased  customs.  The  business  man  is  shrewd  who  knows  how 
to  invest  his  surplus  cash  so  as  to  produce  more.  Sometimes  it  pays  him  to 
borrow  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Our  Government  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  successful  business  man.  As  far  as  the  department  of  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned it  is  not  saying  where  the  money  should  come  from.  It  has  the  plan,  the 
men  can  be  found,  the  work  can  be  done,  results  can  be  had,  if  only  the  money 
is  forthcoming. 

To  bring  this  question  to  the  attention  of  representative  bodies  has  been  thc- 
concern  of  some  of  us  of  the  department  for  years  past ;  but  particularly  during 
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the  past  three  years.  We  have  talked  on  it  to  Canadian  clubs,  the  manufac- 
turers' associations,  young  men's  church  clubs,  retail  merchants'  associations, 
the  press  club,  and  even  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  The  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Commission  on  Conservation  of  Resources  is  talking  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  now  we  understand  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Ontario  are 
going  to  consider  it.   There  will  liliely  be  something  doing. 

Waive  up  the  indifferent  farmer  and  you  develop  one  of  the  great  assets  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  like  taking  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  ground  never  to  be 
replaced;  it  is  not  like  cutting  down  trees  with  the  hope  that  others  will  grow 
up  in  the  next  50  years ;  it  is  not  like  pulling  fish  out  of  the  water  that  some 
one  may  be  fed.  No ;  it  is  better  than  all  these,  for  you  are  bringing  into  pro- 
ductivity a  living  asset.  I  know  no  work  that  any  country  on  this  continent 
can  engage  in  that  promises  bigger  returns  for  everyone  than  the  rational 
stimulating  and  helping  of  the  indifferent  farmer  to  better  ways  and  better 
living.  The  banker  wishes  the  farmer  to  produce  more,  because  it  is  upon  the 
accumulation  of  his  earnings  that  onr  banks  largely  depend ;  the  railways  want 
more  stuff  to  haul  to  and  fro ;  the  manufacturer  wishes  the  demand  for  goods 
to  be  increased ;  the  storekeeper  is  looking  for  the  increase  of  purchasing  power 
in  the  farmer,  and  the  country  school-teacher  is  hoping  for  better  pay ;  all 
classes  want  more  money  in  circulation.  Then  why,  as  a  people,  do  we  not  get 
down  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  in  a  manner  comporting  with  its  im- 
portance? Let  us  devise  things  not  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  the  needy 
farmer,  but  having  in  view  the  national  importance  of  the  question.  Let  us 
put  into  it  some  of  the  energy  and  the  brains  and  the  money  that  we  have  put 
into  transportation  questions,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  city  expansion.  If 
we  could  get  our  legislators  and  our  city  millionaires  to  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  rural  parts  and  take  hold  of  the  question  in  earnest  there  would  be  a 
national  development  in  this  country  that  was  never  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
ardent  enthusiast.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  and  compel  others  to  pay  attention  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  indifferent  farmer,  for  he  is  the  greatest  undeveloped 
asset  of  either  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  of  the  address  of  Mr.  James  was  participated  in  by  ^Messrs. 
J.  H.  Miller,  F.  H.  Rankin,  G.  McKerrow,  D.  P.  Witter,  A.  L.  Martin,  and  John 
Hamilton.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  brought  out  that  the  boards 
of  trade  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  them.  The  employment  of  experts  to 
visit  farmers  and  advise  them  with  regard  to  better  methods  in  conducting  their 
work  has  been  successful  wherever  tx"ied,  and  was  commended.  Movable  schools 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  were  also  rapidly  coming  to  be  appreciated. 
Mr.  Hamilton  gave  some  figures  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation  by  the 
farmers'  institute  specialist  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  showing  the 
sentiment  of  farming  communities  respecting  two  phases  of  itinerant  work. 
Inquiries  were  made  of  the  local  managers  of  farmers'  institutes  in  all  of  the 
States  as  to  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  value  of  movable  schools  of 
agriculture.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  in  favor  of  the  schools, 
19  per  cent  were  not  decided,  and  25  per  cent  were  against  them.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  expert  advisers  73.7  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  their  employment,  15.7 
per  cent  were  against  them,  and  10.6  per  cent  were  undecided.  These  replies 
show,  the  direction  in  which  effort  by  the  State  directors  can  advantageously  be 
exerted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Secretary  Wilson,  Dr.  True,  and  Mr.  James 
for  their  interesting  addresses. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted  and  referred  to  the  auditing 
committee.    (See  p.  53.) 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  presented  and  received,  and 
ordered  on  file.    ( See  p.  76. ) 
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Reports  of  the  standing  committees  were  tlien  taken  up.  T.  A.  Hoverstad, 
of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  presented  the  following  report : 

BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS. 

When  institutes  succeed  those  in  charge  of  them  have  done  their  work  well. 
When  they  fail  it  is  because  the  work  has  been  improperly  done  or  some- 
thing neglected.  The  success  of  any  institution  depends  almost  wholly  on  those 
in  charge  of  it.  The  farmers'  institute  is  no  exception.  The  institute  lecturer 
has  more  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  meeting  than  any  one  other  agency. 
An  idea  as  to  the  type  of  the  successful  institute  lecturer  is  what  this  report  is 
supposed  to  convey. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  successful  lecturers  are  not  all  of  one  type.  Two 
persons  may  be  very  different  and  both  be  successful.  Two  others  may  be 
very  similar ;  one  may  be  a  success,  the  other  a  failure.  Your  committee  will 
not  even  attempt  to  describe  a  successful  lecturer.  We  believe,  however,  that 
there  are  some  characteristics  that  all  successful  lecturers  have  iu  common. 
All  we  hope  to  do  is  to  enumerate  some  of  these  points. 

Before  we  can  consider  the  lecturer  we  should  give  some  attention  to  the 
audience.  The  lecturer  has  usually  in  advance  a  very  clear  conception  of  what 
the  audience  will  be,  and  he  plans  his  work  accordingly. 

The  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  recognizes  many 
types  of  institutes.  Tlie  prominent  ones  are:  (1)  Regular  farmers'  institutes, 
(2)  movable  schools,  (3)  institutes  for  women,  and  (4)  boys'  and  girls'  insti- 
tutes. Anyone  familiar  with  institute  work  knows  that  different  types  of 
lecturers  are  I'equired  for  each  class.  We  shall  omit  considering  the  lecturers  for 
the  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  and  the  institutes  for  women,  as  these  are  given 
separate  places  on  the  progi'am.  In  i^assing  we  may  say  that  if  there  is  one 
class  of  institutes  where  special  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  teachers  of 
ability,  aptitude  for  their  work,  intelligence,  training,  and  good  judgment,  it  is 
for  the  boys'  and  girls'  institutes. 

The  movable  schools  have  become  prominent  in  institute  work.  The  bulk  of 
the  audience  in  these  schools  are  young  men  and  women.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
not  had  the  advantages  of  a  course  in  schools  or  colleges  of  agriculture.  These 
schools  partake  of  the  character  of  both  schools  and  institutes.  The  class  in- 
struction should  be  given  by  those  accustomed  to  classi'oom  work,  and  the  popu- 
lar lectures  be  delivered  by  institute  lecturers. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  should  have  training  and  experience  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  professors  in  agricultural  colleges. 

The  lecturer  for  the  regular  farmers'  institute  has  responsibilities  greater 
than  most  of  us  are  able  to  appreciate.  He  is  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  nation.  He  faces  an  audience  of  mature  men  and  women.  They 
are  experienced  farmers.  They  have  finished  their  school  education.  They 
have  faced  the  real  problems  of  life.  They  are  as  a  class  the  most  thoughtful, 
intelligent,  progressive,  independent,  and  the  best  balanced  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try. They  may  be  reserved  and  conservative,  but  they  are  the  type  of  persons 
to  settle  diflicult  problems.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lecturer  faces  the  highest 
intelligence  and  probably  very  many  as  well  informed  as  the  lecturer.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  lecturer  who  faces  mature,  experienced  men  should  himself  be  a 
mature,  experienced  man.  He  should  show  signs  of  the  fight  of  life.  A  young 
man  may  be  well  informed  and  speak  well,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  the  institute  platform. 

Whatever  other  education  a  regular  lecturer  may  have,  he  must  have  taken 
a  course  on  a  practical  farm,  including  administration  and  paying  the  bills. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  this.  An  audience  of  farmers  knows  very  well  when 
the  lecturer  dishes  up  to  them  what  he  has  stored  up  for  the  occasion.  A  per- 
son's talk  will  be  colored  by  what  he  has  done  in  practical  life. 

A  college  education  will  soon  be  required  of  the  institute  lecturer.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  very  best  lecturers  to-day  have  had  mainly  farm  training. 
This  is  due  to  two  reasons.  We  did  not  have  the  college  to  train  them,  and 
secondly,  the  farm  training  was  very  much  better  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 
We  did  not  have  experiment  stations  to  solve  our  problems,  and  no  colleges  to 
instruct  us,  there  were  no  bulletin.s,  and  agricultural  papers  were  not  numernus. 
The  farmer  had  to  solve  his  own  problems.    He  cleared  his  land,  took  the  logs 
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and  built  his  houses  and  fences.  He  raised  calves,  tanned  the  hides,  and  made 
his  own  shoes.  He  raised  and  sheared  sheep,  and  did  the  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  at  home,  and  even  made  the  garments.  Other  domestic  industries 
could  be  mentioned.  That  these  industries  are  educational  is  recognized  by  the 
leading  educators  to-day,  and  we  are  finding  them  taught  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  these  fundamental  employments  are  factors  in  education  inside  the  school- 
room, why  are  they  not  so  outside  the  schoolroom?  In  one  case  they  are 
directed  by  the  teacher  and  in  the  other  much  more  educational  because  they 
are  self-directive.  But  conditions  to-day  are  different.  The  lecturer  of  15 
years  ago  might  be  a  back  number  to-day.  The  lecturer  years  ago  had  to  teach 
farmers  what  they  did  not  know.  To-day  some  of  the  farmers  are  as  well 
informed  as  the  lecturer.  Bulletins,  magazines,  books,  and  papers  give  him  the 
latest  information.  The  lecturer  has  mainly  to  influence  the  farmer  to  do  what 
he  already  knows  he  ought  to  do,  and  probably  indicate  how  it  can  be  done. 
The  old  lecturer  had  to  know.    The  new  lecturer  has  to  know  how  and  why. 

A  farmer  deals  with  soils,  crops,  and  stock,  but  when  he  takes  the  platform 
he  is  no  longer  a  farmer.  He  is  not  dealing  with  cows  and  corn  and  clover 
and  cultivation.  He  is  dealing  with  living,  acting,  thinking  men  and  women. 
The  subject  of  his  address  is  secondary.  If  he  has  not  moved  his  audience  to 
look  on  agriculture  from  a  higher  plane  and  influenced  his  hearers  to  a  better 
life,  he  is  a  failure  no  matter  how  entertaining  he  may  have  been. 

Colleges  should  prepare  to  train  lecturers.  Such  training  may  be  crude  and 
ineflScient  at  first,  but  time  suggests  improvements.  Neither  the  farm  nor  the 
college  can  properly  train  a  lecturer,  but  both  can  help.  Above  the  farmer  and 
above  the  lectui'er  is  the  man.  His  characteristics  can  not  be  described.  He 
commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  audience  before  he  has  said  his  first 
word. 

Your  committee  therefore  respectfully  recommends  for  your  consideration : 

(1)  That  institute  superintendents  select  for  lecturers  only  men  and  women 
of  high  character.  Such  lecturers  will  be  polite,  modest,  and  pleasing  in  man- 
ners; will  avoid  sarcasm  and  smartness;  will  answer  questions  directly  and 
courteously;  and  in  every  way  be  helpful  to  those  who  may  hear  them. 

(2)  Select  for  lecturers  those  men  and  women  who  are  matured  and  experi- 
enced, with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  conditions  and  counti'y  life,  and 
with  ability  to  present  ideas  in  a  logical  and  intelligent  manner. 

(3)  We  recognize  a  college  education  to  be  a  very  great  aid,  and  recommend 
that  colleges  prepare  to  train  institute  lecturers. 

(4)  We  recommend  that  in  selecting  lecturers  political  considerations  be 
avoided.  Having  made  a  mistake  in  selecting,  change  men  rather  ilian  methods 
or  organization. 

(5)  We  recommend  that  ad.ioining  States  occasionally  exchan.ge  lecturers, 
thereby  giving  them  wider  range  of  experience. 

(6)  We  recommend  that  lecturers  be  employed  for  the  whole  institute  season. 
The  work  should  be  permanent  so  lecturers  will  prepare  for  it. 

(7)  Lastly,  having  found  the  successful  lecturer,  pay  him  what  he  is  worth. 
He  will  be  cheap  at  three  times  what  he  receives  now.  If  an  ineSicient  man 
must  be  emi)loyed,  pay  him  more  than  he  is  worth  and  thereby  attract  talent 
into  the  institute  field. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  A.  HOVERSTAD, 

B.  Walker  RIcKeen, 
D.  W.  Working, 

Committee. 

Discussion. 

Val  Keyser,  of  Nebraska,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  weaker 
States  were  losing  their  best  lecturers  because  they  could  not  pay  the  salaries 
that  the  older  and  more  wealthy  States  pay,  and  advocated  npproj)riation  by 
the  National  Government  for  extension  work.  He  also  proposed  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  instruction  for  training  lecturers  in  methods  of  imparting 
information. 

A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia,  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  organizing  such  a  school 
or  class  in  connection  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture. 
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J.  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  statefl  liis  belief  that  good  lecturers  could  uot  be  had 
until  they  had  employment  throughout  the  year. 

A.  Stabler,  of  Maryland,  advised  the  organization  of  clubs,  farmers'  unions, 
and  similar  organizations  that  will  accustom  men  and  women  to  exchanging 
views  and  thus  gradually  develop  a  number  who  would  be  able  to  give  instruc- 
tion before  institute  audiences. 

W.  C.  Latta,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  presented  the  following  report : 

BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  ORGANIZATION  AND 

METHODS. 

Your  acting  chairman  submits  this  report  with  the  purpose  to  suppl.y  some 
reliable,  though  not  exhaustive  data  on  the  several  plans  of  organization  of 
farmers'  institute  worl<  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  suggest  the 
more  useful  methods  of  instruction  now  employed  in  the  institute  work  of  cer- 
tain States,  calling  attention  to  the  significaut  iihases  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  different  portions  of  America. 

Xuiiihcr  of  invtitufcs  per  »S7(//c. — Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York 
report  the  largest  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  past  year,  in  the  order 
named.  The  first  two  under  the  authority  of  ihe  jjoards  of  regents;  New  York 
under  the  commissioner  of  agriculture ;  and  Ohio  jointly  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  the  local  county  oi-ganizatiou. 

Ntnubcr  of  instil ute  workers  employed. — Many  States  are  now  employing 
from  12  to  25  lecturers  for  institute  work  only,  the  season  of  employment  vary- 
ing from  1  to  6  months.  In  such  States  these  regular  lecturers  are  assisted 
by  specialists  from  the  colleges  of  agriciUture  and  the  experiment  stations. 
For  example,  Nebraska  employs  12  men  as  institute  lecturers  only,  and  draws 
an  equal  number  of  helpers  from  the  college  and  station  staff,  as  needed.  There 
were  242  farmers'  institutes  and  32  institutes  for  women  held  in  that  State 
during  the  year.  Michigan  employs  25  lecturers  for  institute  work  only,  and 
secures  25  others  from  various  sources,  holding  846  fai-mers'  institutes,  and 
54  institutes  for  women.  With  this  working  force  she  has  also  operated  three 
special  trains  throughout  the  State,  which  made  96  stops.  The  foregoing  facts 
sliow  plainly  that  an  adequiite  force  of  lecturers  must  be  provided  if  a  strong 
system  of  institutes  is  to  be  kept  up  by  an  institution  or  supervisory  power 
responsible  for  the  work  of  instructing  farmers  by  institute  methods.  It  also 
seems  equally  evident  that  a  working  unit  consisting  of  three  or  more  persons 
should  be  kept  constantly  at  work  in  each  tield,  in  order  that  plans  may  be  laid 
and  followed  successfully  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  employing 
during  busy  institute  seasons  10  to  30  men  per  State,  varying  the  number  of 
lecturers  according  to  agricultural  population  and  interest  manifested. 

Movable  scliools  of  agrieuUure. — More  than  one-third  of  the  States  reporting 
are  now  conducting  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  leading 
with  32  and  6  schools,  respectively.  Oklahoma  is  to  conduct  7  of  these  schools 
during  the  present  fall  season,  and  plans  for  a  State  system  comprising  14  of 
these  schools  during  the  coming  year,  6  of  which  will  be  held  as  a  part  of  the 
farmers'  institute  system,  1  boy  and  1  girl  going  from  each  county  farmers' 
institute  to  one  of  these  schools,  and  3  boys  and  3  girls  passing  to  the  State 
school  of  agricultiu'e  held  at  the  Agricultural  and  ^Mechanical  College. 

Boys'  and  girls'  ehih>i  and  institutes. — In  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  and  many  other  States  reports  indicate  that  special  institutes  for 
boys  and  girls,  junior  agricultural  clubs  and  correspondence  courses  for  young 
peqjile  are  being  conducted,  seeds  are  being  distributed,  and  exercises  in  domestic 
science  and  art  are  provided  by  the  farmers'  institute  workers  or  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  institutions  of  learning.  Where  the  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  as  many  as  10,000  boys  and  girls  per  State  have  been  enlisted 
in  this  jiuiior  farmers'  institute  work.  In  the  cotton-growing  States,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  actively  cooperating  with  a  number  of 
institutions,  and  in  some  States  the  department  is  carrying  this  work  inde- 
pendently. 

Speeial  trains. — In  the  University  of  California  the  department  of  agricultural 
extension  has  run  6  special  trains,  making  223  stops;  in  Jlichigan,  the  agri- 
cultural college  has  operated  3  trains,  making  96  stops;  Iowa  has  run  5  trains, 
293  stops;  the  Oklahoma  college  2  trains,  150  stops.   More  than  half  the  States 
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reporting  show  the  operation  of  special  trains.  From  the  salient  facts  here 
presented  two  questions  arise  naturally.  To  what  extent  will  the  operation  of 
special  agricultural  trains  talie  the  place  of  the  one  and  two  day  farmers' 
institute?  Or,  should  the  trains  be  considered  merely  an  auxiliary  of  the 
farmers'  institute  movement? 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  organization  permit  the 
suggestion  that  some  discussion  at  the  Washington  meeting  might  prove  profit- 
able if  the  experience  of  important  and  prominent  States  in  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute movement,  herein  indicated,  is  called  forth. 

Methods. — Michigan  is  the  only  State  reporting  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
induce  those  in  attendance  at  farmers'  institutes  to  make  and  preserve  notes  on 
the  lectures  delivered.  Cheap  notebooks  are  there  distributed  "  and  everyone 
was  urged  to  take  notes." 

In  a  number  of  States  the  institutes  afford  occasion  for  the  distribution  of 
the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  preceding  year's  institutes,  the  reports  of 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  literature  of  exi>erinient  stations, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  no  general  effort  is  being  made  to 
record  the  names  and  secure  the  post-offlce  addresses  of  those  in  actual  at- 
tendance, although  this  is  being  attempted  with  satisfactory  results  in  some 
sections.  Special  cards  are  distributed  throughout  the  audience  in  securing 
these  names  and  addresses,  and  thus  a  valuable  mailing  list  is  constructed. 

Object-lesson  teaching  is  continuing  to  gain  ground  in  the  pedagogy  of  our 
institute  work.  In  the  eastern  Southern  States  demonstrations  consist  in  the 
mixing  of  fertilizers,  and  iu  the  dairy  States  the  use  of  scales,  cream  tests,  and 
separators  suggest  themselves,  and  are  being  freely  used.  Live  animals  for 
scoring  and  judging  purposes  are  employed  in  a  large  number  of  the  States,  iu 
the  work  for  adults  and  the  jimior  institutes. 

Charts,  models,  and  graphic  presentations  are  almost  universally  employed, 
and  in  a  few  States  motion  pictures  are  used  to  convey  moi-e  lifelike  impres- 
sions of  the  scientific  work  under  way  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
or  to  carry  impressive  lessons  of  home  sanitation.  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and 
Oklahoma  report  successful  use  of  the  moving  pictures  iu  connection  with  their 
farmers'  institutes. 

In  conclusion  permit  us  to  add  that  circulars  calling  for  information  were 
sent  to  all  the  States,  but  because  of  the  quite  recent  notice  that  the  acting 
chairman  of  your  committee  would  be  expected  to  prepare  this  report,  returns 
have  been  received  from  only  IS  States,  but  these  are  sufficiently  representative 
to  justify  the  drawing  of  safe  conclusions  from  the  large  amount  of  work  of  an 
educational  nature  now  being  done. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  CoNNELL,  Acting  Chairman. 

J.  D.  TiNSLEY. 

W.  C.  Latta. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  15,  1910. 

Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  Noa^mber  15,  1910. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  president.  The  first  item 
of  business  was  the  report  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist.    (See  p.  77.) 

Leading  Objects  and  Perfecting  the  Organization  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Next  was  a  paper,  by  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  on  "  What  are  the  leading 
objects  of  the  farmers'  institute,  and  how  shall  it  perfect  its  organization  to 
best  attain  these  objects  ?  " 

The  good  business  man  takes  an  annual  inventory.  With  equal  reason, 
though  perhaps  less  frequently,  an  association  may  take  its  hearings.  In  view 
of  the  recent  development  of  other  forms  of  extension  work,  it  seems  esiiecially 
fitting  at  this  time  to  consider  the  relationships  of  the  farmers'  institute  to 
such  work  and  to  the  more  permanent  local  farmers'  organizations.  The  maimers 
of  this  program  doubtless  had  some  such  thought  in  mind  iu  listing  for  discus- 
sion the  subject  now  before  you. 

Two  methods  of  gathering  material  for  discussion  are  in  vogue  in  tliis  asso- 
ciation. One  is  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  get  the  consensus  of  opinion.  The 
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other  is  to  evolve  something  from  one's  inner  consciousness,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  informed  by  experience,  observation,  and  reflection.  Your  speaker 
has  chosen  the  latter  method,  because  (1)  he  believes  the  program  committee 
desired  an  expression  of  his  personal  views,  and  (2)  he  can  discuss  intelli- 
gently only  that  of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge. 

He  recognizes,  however,  the  importance  of  discussion  of  the  sub.iect  from  the 
other  viewpoints,  particularly  of  the  institute  managers,  and  he  will  be  brief, 
that  others  may  have  opi)ortunity  to  express  their  views. 

The  farmers'  institute  meeting,  as  we  have  all  known  it  for  the  past  25 
years,  is  a  mobile  and  temporary  institution.  It  is  the  best-known  agency 
for  quickly  reaching  large  numbers  of  the  rural  population,  but  it  is  soon  gone. 
It  may  be,  and  fre(iuently  is,  convened  and  adjourned  in  a  day.  At  most,  in 
its  original  form,  it  lasts  but  two  or  three  days.  Owing  to  its  small  number  of 
instructors,  its  very  limited  facilities  for  teaching  and  the  large  unwieldy 
audience  of  men  aud  women  of  all  ages,  systematic  instruction  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  institute  audience  is  quickly 
assembled  and  more  quickly  disiiersed,  your  speaker  believes  that  this  rather 
impromptu,  ephemeral  institution,  called  the  farmers'  institute,  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  be  a  very  important  agency  for  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  the  uplift  of  the  farmers. 

What  are  the  legitimate^  aims  of  such  an  institution?  Plainly,  those  for 
which  it  is  by  nature  and  limitations  best  adapted.  The  more  important  of 
these  aims,  it  would  seem,  are: 

(1)  To  give  information,  by  calling  atteution  to  nature's  laws  with  which 
the  farmer  must  deal ;  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  working  in  harmony 
with  these  laws,  thus  whetting  the  desire  for  more  systematic  knowledge  than 
the  institutes  can  afford:  and  by  pointing  out  the  sources  of  such  knowledge. 

In  this  capacity  the  farmers'  iustittite  not  only  awalcens  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
but  also  serves  as  a  guideboard,  directing  the  farmers  and  their  families  to  the 
bulletins  of  the  experiment  station,  the  movable  school  of  agriculture,  the  farm- 
ers' short  course,  the  winter  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  aud 
the  agricultural  college. 

(2)  To  give  inspiration:  by  citing  examples  of  good  methods  and  worthy 
achievements:  by  setting  forth  true  ideals  and  the  proper  goals  of  effort:  and 
by  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  aud  of  life  in  the  open  country. 

(3)  To  begin  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  local  leadership  and  wider 
usefulness.  The  farmers'  institute,  by  giving  opportunity  for  untrained  workers 
to  assist  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
subjects  in  the  jn-ogram,  has  started  the  development  of  many  who  have  later 
become  prominent  members  of  the  community,  rendered  effective  service  in 
State  and  national  gatherings  of  farmers,  served  on  important  boards  and  com- 
missions aud  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  farmers'  institute  also  makes  an 
occasion  for  neighbor  to  invite  neighbor  to  the  meeting,  and  give  reasons  why 
he  should  attend.  It  thus  affords  a  wide-open  opportunity  for  neighborly 
service  of  real  value  through  which  growth  in  usefulness  and  influence  is 
secured. 

(4)  To  inaugurate  movements  for  better  systems  of  cropping,  better  seeds, 
better  live  stock,  better  roads,  better  homes,  better  social  conditions,  better 
schools  aud  churches.  ^Many  gratifying  results  of  the  institute  work  in  these 
lines  are  manifest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coimtry. 

(5)  To  interest  and  enlist  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  in  lines  of  work 
which  will  result  in  their  own  development  aud  iu  the  training  of  a  more 
intelligent  and  more  successful  class  of  farmers. 

(6)  To  pave  the  way  for  intelligent,  effective  cooperation  by  bringing  together 
representatives  of  various  farmers'  organizations  for  the  joint  consideration  of 
measures  of  mutual  interest. 

Federation  of  organizations  for  concerted  effort  for  the  common  good  has  thus 
become  in  many  instances  an  accomplished  fact.  Through  the  initiative  of  the 
farmers'  institute  the  farmers  are  learning  the  importance  and  proving  the 
value  of  union  of  effort  to  attain  large  ends. 

In  all  of  the  at)ove-named  lines  it  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  farmers' 
institute  to  take  the  initiative:  to  ])ave  the  way  for  the  more  accurate  and  sys- 
tematic iustructiou  of  the  experiment  station,  the  school,  and  the  college  of 
agriculture;  to  suggest  the  formation  of  well-knit  local  farmers'  organizations, 
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Including  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  and  local  dairy,  poultry,  live-stock,  horti- 
cultural, and  domestic-science  associations,  etc. 

The  logical  corollary  of  the  last  proposition  is,  that  the  farmers'  institute 
should  leave  (1)  to  the  extension  departments  of  the  experiment  station  and 
the  agricultural  college  the  task  of  imparting  more  systematic  instruction  by 
means  of  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  farmers'  short  courses,  special  trains, 
etc.;  (2)  to  the  various  permanent  farmers'  associations  the  work  of  carrying 
out  measures  suggested  or  inaugurated  by  the  farmers"  institute. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  extension  departments  and  the  permanent  farm- 
ers' organizations  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  farmers'  institute.  The  former 
are  to  supplement,  but  not  to  supplant  the  latter,  just  as  the  high  school  and 
college  are  to  supplement  the  common  school. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  initial  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  will 
continue  for  many  years,  perhaps  indefinitely.  New  questions  for  consider- 
ation by  the  great  mass  of  fai'mers  will  constantly  arise.  Young  men  are  all 
the  while  entering  the  ranks  of  the  active  farmers.  They,  too,  will  need  to  get 
the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scope  of  agriculture  and  of  the  several  agencies  for 
its  advancement  which  the  farmers'  institute  affords. 

Assuming  that  the  objects  of  the  farmers"  institute  have  been  set  forth  with 
approximate  accuracy  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we  next  have  for  consideration 
the  form  of  organization  best  suited  to  attain  the  desired  ends.  In  view  of  the 
nature  and  aims  of  the  institute  work,  there  are  to  be  favored  a  strong,  com- 
pact central  management  and  a  county  organization  for  its  efficient  administra- 
tion. The  central  management  will  insure  definiteness  of  aim,  unity  of  purpose 
and  effort,  eflScieucy  in  instruction,  economy  in  administration,  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  meetings.  The  county  organization  will  localize  responsi- 
bility, encourage  emulation,  point  out  local  needs,  enlist  and  train  local  workers, 
and  tend  to  secui-e  an  abiding  interest  and  effective  cooperation  in  all  sections. 

As  the  work  to  be  done  is  educational  in  character,  the  general  management 
should  be  stable,  free  from  political  influence,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  prac- 
tical education,  settled  in  policy,  and  not  hampered  by  frequent  changes  in  the 
directing  head.  The  agricultural  college  acting  through  a  conmiittee  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  or  preferably  of  its  faculty,  appears  to  meet  most  fully  the 
several  requirements  just  named. 

As  the  institute  work  is  to  pervade  every  section,  the  county  organization 
should  be  representative  of  the  people  of  the  entire  county.  Each  township, 
therefore,  should  be  represented  in  its  membership  and  in  its  roster  of  officers. 

The  general  management,  or  central  committee,  may  properly  consist  of  three 
persons.  One  of  these  should  be  the  superintendent  or  director  of  institutes. 
He  should  formulate  the  plan  of  work  and  submit  it  for  amendment  or  ap- 
proval to  the  other  two  members  of  the  committee,  who  may  properly  represent, 
respectively,  the  agricultural  college  and  the  experiment  station.  When  the 
plan  of  work  for  the  year  has  been  approved,  the  superintendent  should  be 
given  carte  blanche  to  carry  it  out,  the  other  two  members  acting  merely  as 
advisers  when  necessary.  The  plan  of  organizing  the  central  committee,  just 
suggested,  will  place  the  farmers'  institute  work  in  the  proper  relation  to  the 
college  and  station,  enlist  the  cordial  cooperation  of  these  institutions,  audi 
insure  effective,  impartial  administration  of  the  work  throughout  the  State,! 
Province,  or  Territory. 

The  county  organization,  which  may  be  called  the  farmers'  institute  associa-' 
tion,  should  have  two  definite  objects:  (1)  Cooperation  with  the  central  com- 
mittee in  the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  county  and  (2)  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  rural  community  by  and  through 
the  available  means  and  agencies.  It  may  properly  include  in  its  membership 
all  who  desire  to  promote  agricultural  progress.  The  officers  should  comprise 
a  chairman,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  vice  president  for  each  township. 
These  may  properly  constitute  the  executive  committee  of  the  association.  The 
chairman  would,  of  course,  be  the  ranking  officer.  He  should  work  under  the 
instructions  of  the  State  superintendent  or  director  of  institutes,  and  have 
supervision  of  the  local  arrangements  for  the  institutes  to  be  held  in  Ms  county. 

It  is  very  desirable,  indeed  very  important  wherever  feasible,  to  have  a  sup- 
plemental organization  known  as  the  women's  section  or  the  women"s  auxiliary. 
All  women  of  the  county  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  and  the  officers 
should  be  the  same  as  for  the  farmers'  institute  association.  The  women's 
auxiliary,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  supplemental  organization  working  iu 
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harmony  with  the  other  and  blending  its  labors  with  those  of  the  parent  asso- 
ciation. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  county-wide  local  organization  is  that  it  tends 
to  compel  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  section  to  its  share  of  the  institute 
meetings.  Backward  townships  are  thus  encouraged,  and  the  wide-awake 
centers  get  only  their  proper  share. 

In  the  plan  of  organization  outlined  the  initiative  would  rest,  in  every  case,  with 
the  general  management,  with  which  the  several  comity  organizations  cooperate. 
The  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  between  the  general  management  and 
the  county  organization  might  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  avail- 
able (1)  for  the  general  and  (2)  for  the  local  expenses  of  the  institute  work. 
In  Indiana  the  general  management  has  $10,000  a  year  for  the  employment  of 
speakers  and  the  administration  of  the  work.  Almost  as  much,  in  the  way  of 
county  funds,  is  available  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  local  associations. 
It  seems  best,  therefore,  in  Indiana,  to  require  the  local  associations  to  take 
care  of  all  the  local  features  of  the  work  and  bear  the  expenses  of  same,  includ- 
ing printing  posters  and  programs,  advertising  meetings,  securing  halls,  music, 
and  extra  speakers.  This  leaves  the  general  management  free  to  give  attention 
to  the  larger  problems  of  the  work,  including  (1)  obtaining  advice  from  the 
county  chairmen  relative  to  institutes  to  be  held  in  their  respective  counties, 
(2)  arranging  the  schedule  of  meetings,  (3)  securing  and  assigning  speakers, 
(4)  holding  annually  a  normal  institute  and  conference  of  the  workers,  (5) 
issuing  instructions  to  speakers  and  chairmen,  (6)  providing  for  needed 
changes  in  the  work,  (7)  visiting  sundry  points  for  conference  and  inspection, 
and  (8)  keeping  tab  on  and  pushing  the  work  throughout  the  State  by  corre- 
spondence. 

The  plan  of  organization  suggested  seems  well  suited  to  Indiana  and  is  also 
adapted  to  other  sections. 

Concerning  the  division  of  labor  and  the  sharing  of  responsibility  between 
the  central  management  and  the  local  associations,  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion,  no  doubt,  due  to  differences  in  the  development  of  the  work,  the  progress 
of  the  locality,  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  funds  available  for  the  ends 
in  view. 

To  summarize,  it  is  believed — 

(1)  That  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  scatter  broadcast  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  and  popular  scientific  nature,  for  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  take  the  lead  in  arousing  the  farmers  to  seek,  through  indi- 
vidual, concerted,  and  organized  effort,  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the 
promotion  of  rural  interests. 

(2)  That  a  compact  central  management  in  harmony  with,  if  not  a  part  of, 
the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  and  county-wide  local  associa- 
tions afford  an  adequate  and  excellent  plan  of  organization  for  attaining  the 
objects  of  the  farmers'  institute  work. 

Pledged  Attendance  at  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  next  paper  was  by  D.  W.  Working,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  the  ques- 
tion "  Before  an  institute  is  granted  shall  a  number  of  persons  be  required  to 
subscribe  to  a  pledge  to  attend  as  a  class  all  of  the  sessions  for  systematic 
study  ?  " 

Shall  the  farmers'  institute  belong  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  lecturer?  Please 
do  not  judge  me  too  hastily  because  of  the  form  and  substance  and  implications 
of  my  question.  Remember  that  it  is  mine,  not  yours.  Your  question — the 
one  formally  and  officially  before  you— is  expressed  in  these  somewhat  dubious 
words : 

"  Before  an  institute  is  granted,  should  a  number  of  persons  be  required  to 
subscribe  to  a  pledge  to  attend  as  a  class  all  of  the  sessions  for  systematic 
study?" 

The  official  question  is  easy.  If  the  question  means  what  I  think  it  means, 
the  answer  is  a  decided  and  emphatic  no.  If  it  means  to  imply  that  the 
farmers'  institute  is  to  be  what  I  have  learned  to  think  such  an  institute 
ought  to  be,  the  answer  is  a  confident  no.  If  it  means  that  the  so-called  in- 
stitute is  to  be  a  school,  with  classes  and  systematic  teaching  and  study,  the 
answer  is  a  decisive  yes, 
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But,  to  be  absolutely  frank  with  you  and  with  myself,  I  must  begin  with  a 
humble  confession  that  I  don't  know  what  the  thing  means.  My  mind  refuses 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  question  as  put.  As  I  understand,  a  farmers"  institute 
is  a  very  definite  thing,  and  a  class  for  systematic  study  is  another  very  defi- 
nite and  different  thing.  This  is  an  institute  of  institute  workers.  I  stand  be- 
fore you.  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  one  of  your  number  told  off  to  do  a  particular 
part  of  our  work.  No  one  here  assumes  that  I  am  his  superior.  The  very 
assumption  of  superiority  and  inferiority  takes  away  what  we  are  proud  to 
think  of  as  the  democratic  character  of  our  association.  In  this  institute 
we  stana  on  a  level.  It  is  the  same  in  the  real  farmers'  institute — at  least 
in  my  thinking. 

As  I  understand  the  farmers'  institute  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  it  is  not  a  school  and  is  not  made  up  of  classes;  and  it 
can  not  be  made  a  place  for  systematic  study  without  sacrificing  its  essential 
character  as  an  institute.  The  farmer  in  his  institute  is  entitled  to  the 
freedom  we  demand  in  this  institute  of  ours.  The  farmers'  institute  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  American  agricultural  democracy;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  tal{en  possession  of  by  mere  college  professors,  or  even  by  such  excellent, 
well-disposed,  and  right-minded  persons  as  ourselves.  In  the  true  farmers' 
institute  we  are  not  teachers  or  other  superior  folk,  but  plain  men  and  women 
with  a  little  special  preparation  for  helping  other  plain  men  and  women  in 
the  working  out  of  problems  that  are  mainly  their  problems.  The  wise  farmers' 
institute  worker  does  not  lecture  his  audience;  he  does  not  lecture  to  his 
audience  or  talk  down  to  the  people  from  a  high  platform  of  sui>erior  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  For  the  time,  he  is  a  fellow  member  of  the  institute;  talks 
with  his  equals  and  welcomes  the  kind  of  "  back  talk "  that  helps  all  to 
understand  better  the  things  that  some  understand  well — that  the  lecturer 
understands  best  of  all,  it  may  be,  because  he  has  made  a  special  and  long- 
continued  effort  to  understand  that  particular  thing. 

In  the  farmers'  institute  we  meet  the  farmer  on  his  own  platform,  which  is 
the  solid  earth,  where  he  has  a  groundmg  of  knowledge  and  experience  that 
gives  him  a  sure  confidence  in  some  things — a  sure  confidence  in  practical 
knowledge  that  ought  to  make  us  glad  to  learn  from  him.  Really,  we  need 
to  get  most  of  our  practical  facts  from  him,  and  then  help  him  to  get  a  larger 
meaning  out  of  his  own  facts.  In  the  school  we  expect  the  farmer  or  his 
son  to  meet  us  in  a  different  relation.  We  expect  him  to  study,  to  thinlc, 
and  to  ask  questions  within  the  narrow  limits  we  have  set  up;  but  in  the 
farmers'  institute — which  is  his — we  expect  him  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  to 
ask  any  question  that  occurs  to  him.  We  need  to  have  an  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  institute  belongs  to  the  farmer;  it 
is  his  free  forum  for  discussion,  for  questioning,  and  for  answering  back 
when  he  pleases  to  answer  back.  The  extension  school  is  different;  it  is  ours, 
and  in  it  we  do  as  we  please  so  long  as  we  can  persuade  the  farmer  to  stay 
in  it.  Of  course,  we  may  tie  him  to  us  with  promises  and  fees  paid  in  advance, 
if  we  choose.  But  the  school,  being  a  school,  must  have  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil — relations  very  different  from  those  that 
subsist  in  the  institute. 

I  am  saying  these  things  with  a  certain  cocksureness  that  may  stir  you  up  to 
mutiny.  But  why  shouldn't  I  be  cocksure?  Haven't  I  sat  among  farmers  as 
one  of  them  in  a  farmers'  institute?  Haven't  I  had  the  pleasure  before  now  of 
quietly  resenting  the  unquiet  assumption  of  some  college  man  or  self-sufficient 
institute  lecturer  who  expanded  with  confident  pride  as  he  told  us  what  we 
ought  to  do?  I  have  been  on  the  benches  as  well  as  on  the  platform;  and  I 
have  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  platform  is  the  more  dangerous  place. 

May  I  confess  that  I  have  suspected  that  an  assured  salary  at  the  end  of  the 
month  has  an  effect  on  some  persons  that  is  very  different  from  the  effect  on 
the  farmer  of  the  uncertain  crop  at  the  end  of  the  season?  The  farmer  has 
an  economic  problem  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate.  It  affects  his  atti- 
tude toward  our  teaching.  He  has  to  take  the  risk  of  the  changes  of  method 
which  we  ai'e  so  confident  and  so  safe  in  recommending.  May  I  counsel 
myself  in  your  presence  not  to  be  vain? 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  institute  system  is  one  thing, 
and  that  the  farmers'  institute  as  it  is  known  to  the  man  between  the  plow- 
handles  and  to  the  woman  in  the  farm  home  is  a  very  different  thing.  And  I 
desire  also  to  suggest  that  the  agricultural  extension  school  is  a  very  different 
thing.  May  I  inquire  if  the  duty  is  not  upon  us  here  and  now  to  do  a  little 
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clearer  thiuking  than  we  have  been  doing?  Perhaps  we  can  distinguish  more 
clearly  and  definitely  between  the  nature  and  function  of  the  fanners'  institute 
as  it  has  grown  up  in  our  country.  The  extension  school  is  very  new.  I  fear 
it  is  also  very  nebulous.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  that  it  is  better  than  the  good 
old  institute  till  we  have  given  ourselves  time  to  try  it  for  a  few  decades.  Let 
us  keep  the  tested  institute.  Let  us  add  the  school  to  our  system,  and  make 
it  serve  a  purpose  of  its  own  according  to  a  method  of  ils  own.  For  myself, 
I  believe  that  a  new  thing  or  method  is  better  than  an  old  thing  or  method  if 
it  is  only  just  as  good  and  works  only  just  as  well.  There  is  a  certain  value 
in  newness  as  newness  because  it  gives  us  fresher  interests.  But  I  want  to 
hold  to  the  old  with  my  left  hand  while  I  am  reaching  for  the  new  with  my 
right. 

To  go  back  to  the  question  which  I  hoiie  is  in  all  of  our  minds,  may  I  suggest 
that  the  farmers'  institute  can  not  belong  to  (he  farmer  as  it  should  unless  he 
shares  in  the  responsibility  of  conducting  itV  I  think  he  ought  to  pay  part 
of  the  bills.  I  like  to  have  a  permanent  local  organization,  a  definite  member- 
ship, a  consciousness  that  the  connnunity  is  in  partnership  with  the  institute 
organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  institute  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  and  to  feel  a  real  proprietorship.  I  think 
the  institute  should  not  be  "granted"  at  all  by  the  organization  in  charge  of 
institute  workers,  b\it  that  the  organization  should  make  certain  conditions 
before  i)romising  to  send  its  representatives  to  the  local  institute.  We  need, 
at  least  in  some  States  and  communities,  to  encourage  independence.  Always 
we  ought  to  be  glad  to  recognize  independence.  The  Anicricm  farmer  must 
not  be  induced  to  think  that  he  can  not  stand  alone  on  his  own  ground.  He  is 
too  valuable  a  product  of  our  American  democracy  for  us  to  run  the  risk  of 
pauperizing  him  by  forcing  on  him  something  for  nothing.  Let  us  show  him 
that  we  have  something  he  needs;  and  then  let  him  ask  for  it  and  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  getting  it. 

As  for  the  extension  school  that  is  a  real  school — the  school  that  is  to  con- 
tinue for  a  week  or  more — I  have  a  feeling  that  it  should  not  be  iiromised 
to  any  community  until  enough  persons  have  petitioned  for  it,  with  the  in-omise 
of  a  definite  registration  fee  and  regular  attendance,  to  make  it  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  attend  it  who 
do  not  pay  the  fee.  My  own  practice  is  to  make  a  few  night  lectures  free  to 
everybody — to  be  considered  as  the  gift  of  the  local  school  to  the  community. 

I  am  sure  that  the  State  should  sup)iort  the  institute  and  the  extension  school 
so  liberally  that  neither  will  need  to  c(nmt  very  largely  on  the  income  from  tlie 
fees  exacted  or  the  contributions  invited.  The  State  gets  its  share  of  the 
benefit,  and  ought  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost — by  far  the  larger  share.  But 
always  the  farmer  himself  must  be  kept  in  a  self-respectiug  attitude  toward  the 
institute  or  school  and  also  toward  himself. 

Discussion. 

J.  H.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  secretary  first  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  the  subject. 

John  Hamilton.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  of  the  States  to  require 
an  application  to  come  up  from  a  locality,  petitioning  for  an  institute,  before 
the  institute  would  be  granted,  and  along  with  the  application  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  semipledge  that  the  people  signing  the  application  would  attend  the 
institute  and  give  it  their  support.  Now,  in  the  movable-school  matter,  that  has 
been,  I  think,  pretty  nearly  uniformly  the  case.  The  question  was  intended  to 
bring  out  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  that  method  ought  to  prevail. 

Geoege  McKerrow.  I  would  say  that  that  is  the  plan  we  have  had  in  Wis- 
consin for  a  good  many  years.  It  seems  to  have  worked  out  well.  There 
should  be  some  local  interest,  somebodj'  pledged  to  i)ush  things,  and  in  cases  like 
ours,  where  we  do  not  have  county  organization,  we  find  the  plan  works  very 
well. 

J.  H.  Miller.  That  might  apply  where  institutes  are  held  in  new  places  on 
petition  all  the  time,  but  with  us,  where  there  is  a  definite  organization,  we 
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could  not  very  well  require  that  pledge  each  year.  The  law  requires  the  county 
institute  to  have  50  farmers  as  members. 

A.  L.  Martin.  In  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  no 
institute  granted  that  there  was  not  an  application  made  to  the  local  or  county 
chairman  of  institutes  for  that  meeting. 

F.  S.  CooLEY,  Montana.  I  have  to  say  that  conditions  in  Montana  are  such 
that  we  find  these  applications  almost  absolutely  necessary.  Our  law  requires 
a  guaranty  of  a  hall  suitably  lighted  and  heated  to  be  provided  by  the  local 
people. 

D.  P.  Witter.  In  New  York  we  have  what  is  called  a  county  conference. 
The  conductor,  who  is  over  12  or  15  counties,  will  call  a  conference,  and  to  this 
conference  are  invited  a  local  correspondent  of  the  institutes,  the  president 
from  the  agricultural  societies,  the  masters  of  the  granges,  and  in  fact  all 
organizations  that  work  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  head  of  these 
organizations  is  invited  to  these  conferences.  The  conferences  are  always 
attended  by  the  State  representative,  the  conductor.  The  delegates  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  institutes  belong  to  the  people  in  that  county  and  they 
are  expected  to  arrange  for  them.  There  is  a  local  correspondent  who  puts 
up  all  the  advertising  matter.   The  State  speakers  are  all  paid  by  the  State. 

Certificates  of  Qualification  of  Institute  Lecturers. 

The  nest  paper  was  by  D.  P.  Witter,  of  New  York,  on  the  question,  "  Should 
lecturers  prior  to  their  being  employed  on  the  State  institute  force  be  required 
to  hold  certificates  from  recognized  authority  certifying  to  their  qualifications 
in  the  subjects  they  propose  to  teach?  If  so,  from  what  authorities  should  the 
certificates  be  secured?" 

When  requested  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
that  I  w.is  free  to  discuss  it  from  any  standpoint. 

This  question  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways.  It  is  left  to  the  option 
of  the  speaker  as  to  just  what  the  term  "  recognized  authority "  indicates. 
Also  just  how  the  qualifications  upon  which  the  "  certificate  "  depends  should  be 
ascertained.  The  question  implies  that  a  written  examination  should  be 
passed  upon  by  some  competent  person  or  persons,  and  the  inference  is  natural 
that  the  certificate  should  be  obtained  from  some  agricultural  college  or  other 
educational  institution.  To  imagine  that  the  commissioner  or  the  directors 
would  have  time  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions  upon  every  subject  which  is  pre- 
sented at  institutes,  or  to  examine  every  speaker  as  to  his  knowledge  along  the 
lines  he  is  to  teach,  would  be  to  imagine  the  impossible.  The  natural  conclu- 
sion, then,  is  that  some  educational  bureau  or  institution  should  do  so.  This 
will  explain  the  reason  for  the  position  I  have  taken  in  my  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

From  25  years'  experience  as  a  speaker  at  farmers'  meetings  and  over  10 
years'  experience  as  conductor  of  farmers'  institutes,  I  am  compelled  to  discuss 
the  question  from  the  negative  side,  because  a  "  certificate  of  qualification  in 
the  subjects  they  propose  to  teach"  is  so  small  an  item  among  the  almost  in- 
numerable qualifications  necessary  for  a  successful  institute  lecturer. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  all  persons  viewed  any  question  from  the  same  stand- 
point, there  would  be  but  little  difference  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

That  each  of  you  may,  as  far  as  possible,  look  at  the  question  from  my 
viewpoint,  let  me  explain  how  the  farmers'  institute  work  is  carried  on  in  New 
York  State  at  the  present  time. 

The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  the  chief  head  of  the  work.  The  State  is 
divided  into  four  districts  with  a  conductor  in  charge  of  each.  With  these 
four  men  are  associated  three  assistant  conductors,  the  seven  men  acting  as  a 
cabinet  to  the  conmiissioner.  Three  or  more  cabinet  meetings  or  conferences 
are  held  annually.  At  these  conferences  are  settled  all  important  questions 
which  pertain  to  the  institutes. 
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Every  successful  iustitute  speaker  must  i)ossess  certain  qualifications  which, 
in  some  respects,  are  more  exacting  tlnui  those  demanded  of  any  other  public 
speaker.    Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  thcni : 

(1)  Standing  at  home.  No  person  should  ever  be  allowetl  on  the  institute 
idatform  as  a  speaker  whose  reputation  at  home  is  not  of  the  best.  Unless 
the  speaker  can  successfully  invite  the  most  rigid  investigation  of  his  work  at 
home,  no  matter  how  earnest  his  efl'orts,  they  will  he  fruitless. 

(2)  Scientific  training.  A  person  with  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of 
agriculture  has  an  advantage  over  one  who  has  not  had  the  benefits  of  such  a 
training  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  chosen. 

(;{)  Personality.  A  pleasing  personality  gives  to  all  speakers  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

(4)  Voice.  Without  a  good  voice,  an  otherwise  good  speaker  may  be  ren- 
dered quite  valueless. 

(5)  Ability  to  teach.  Some  of  the  best  trained  men  and  women  we  have  are 
never  able  to  impart  their  superior  knowledge  to  others.  The  institute  lecturer, 
to  be  successful,  mu.st  be  able  to  teach  others  as  well  as  to  know  the  way  him- 
self. 

(G)  Disposition.  I  have  known  a  few  persons  who  were  very  successful  on 
the  institute  platform,  but  who  were  continually  getting  themselves  and  others 
into  trouble  and  therefore  were  compelled  to  lea\e  the  work. 

Take  a  person  ever  so  well  qualified  with  all  the  other  requirements,  but 
who  has  a  disposition  to  jest  at  either  the  dress,  S[)eech,  (U'  methods  of  the 
farmers  whom  he  might  meet,  or  whose  love  of  ridicule  would  cause  him  to  be 
facetious  at  the  expense  of  his  audience,  and  his  learning  would  avail  him 
nothing.  Such  a  case  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  as  I  have  known  of  just  such 
an  instance. 

An  institute  spealcer  must  be  able  to  let  his  own  preferences  along  many 
lines  oftentimes  be  sacriflcetl  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  the  dignity  of  the 
department  which  he  represents.  He  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
while  in  the  position  of  lecturer  he  is  supposed  by  his  listeners  to  represent 
the  policies  and  opinions  of  the  State  department,  and  that  that  department 
stands  for  commendation- or  blame  according  to  the  impression  created  by  its 
spealcers.  Immeasurable  harm  could  easily  bo  done  by  a  careless  or  thought- 
less speaker,  but  no  certificate  could  determine  the  possession  of  this  quali- 
fication. 

(7)  Tact.  The  institute  lecturer  can  never  succeed  without  tact.  Unlike 
the  college  professor,  he  has  for  his  students  those  who  not  only  employ  and 
pay  him  for  his  service,  but  a  class  of  people  that  are  already  battling  with  the 
hard  problems  of  farm  life  and  in  many  instances  have  an  experience,  from  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  their  locality,  of  which  the  speaker  may  be  quite 
ignorant.  The  scholars  in  this  school,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  better 
able  to  teach  than  the  teacher.  At  such  times  the  speaker  should  endeavor  to 
draw  from  some  in  the  audience  their  experience,  that  others  may  be  benefited 
by  it.  To  do  this  successfully  requires  tact,  one  of  the  supreme  requisites  for  a 
successful  institute  lecturer. 

(8)  Congeniality.  The  best  work  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  a  good 
feeling  among  all  of  the  members  of  the  force.  A  i)erson  may  be  equipped  in 
the  best  possible  manner  and  yet  be  quite  worthless  because  he  or  she  proves 
so  uncongenial  to  his  or  her  associates. 

(9)  Morality.  It  is  not  alone  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  acquiring  more  dollars,  but  the  teaching  for  his  financial 
benefit  should  be  couplefl  with  an  influence  that  will  be  uplifting,  that  will  help 
those  in  attendance  to  have  higher  aspirations,  which  will  result  in  nobler  lives. 
The  institute  lecturer  is  known,  observed,  and  read  of  all  men  and  should  lead 
an  exemplary  life. 

To  the  requirements  already  mentioned  might  be  added  enthusiasm,  inspira- 
tion, loyalty,  and  many  others,  each  of  which  is  quite  as  necessary  as  any  of 
those  previously  dwelt  upon,  but  I  have  mentioned  a  sufficient  number  to  illus- 
(rate  the  point. 

Of  the  (inalifications  mentioned,  only  one,  that  of  scientific  training,  can  be 
fully  measured  by  a  written  examination.  The  others  are  all  quite  as  essential 
to  success,  and  can  only  be  discovered  and  measured  by  actual  trial. 

In  New  York  State  the  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  an  institute 
lecturer  is  as  follows :  The  people  residing  in  a  town  where  an  institute  is  to 
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be  held  are  requested  to  furnish  some  local  speakers  for  the  program,  and  when 
this  is  done  the  ability  of  the  speaker  is  carefully  noted  by  the  conductor  in 
charge.  If  he  has  a  good  character  and  is  a  successful  farmer,  he  will  have  the 
confidence  of  those  living  near  him.  This  is  the  first  requirement.  If  investi- 
gation brings  out  the  fact  that  the  speaker  has  been  successful  iii  the  line  of 
farming  he  wishes  to  recommend  to  others,  and  he  is  found  to  possess  other 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  successful  institute  lecturer,  he  is  given  work  for 
a  week  or  two  and  his  progress  noted  by  the  conductor.  With  continued  success 
he  is  engaged  to  lecture  with  another  force,  that  more  than  one  conductor  may 
pass  upon  his  qualifications,  and  finally  his  fitness  may  be  determined  at  a 
conference  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  differently  in  the  different  States,  and  an  apple 
grower  in  Iowa  may  have  ideas  useful  there  but  perfectly  impracticable  in  New 
York.  So  it  is  with  the  growing  of  many  products.  A  person  must  be  familiar 
with  climatic,  soil,  and  other  conditions  in  the  different  States  in  order  to  be 
valuable  as  an  institute  speaker.  A  certificate  from  some  of  our  western  agri- 
cultural colleges  would  have  only  a  relative  merit  in  New  York  State,  and  this 
would  apply  equally  with  eastern  teachers  in  Southern  or  Western  States. 

Some  years  ago  a  test  of  the  qualifications  of  several  applicants  for  positions 
as  lecturers  at  farmers'  institutes  was  given  in  New  York  State. 

The  pressure  for  positions  was  so  urgent  that  the  director  conceived  the  plan 
of  having  the  applicants  meet  at  our  State  experiment  station  on  a  given 
day  and  there  deliver  their  addresses  before  the  dean  of  the  agricultural 
college,  the  director  of  the  State  experiment  station,  the  directors  of  farmers' 
institutes,  conductors,  and  older  lecturers  on  the  force.  About  eight  victims  came 
out  to  the  slaughter.  Each  in  his  turn  delivered  his  address,  and  afterwards 
was  duly  questioned  by  those  in  attendance.  The  last  speaker  proved  to  be  a 
genius,  if  not  a  good  farmer,  in  his  individual  line.  He  likened  the  director, 
who  had  called  for  this  test,  to  an  ancient  monarch  who,  wishing  a  day  of 
sport,  had  invited  several  of  his  subordinates  to  witness  a  contest  between 
some  of  his  innocent  subjects  and  wild  beasts.  After  the  spectators  had  taken 
their  seats  in  a  secure  position,  the  victims  were  brought  out  and  one  by 
one,  in  their  turn,  were  thrown  into  the  arena  below  only  to  be  destroyed. 
This  speaker,  after  referring  to  himself  as  the  last  victim  of  the  day,  proceeded 
with  his  address,  which  was  as  ingenious  as  the  introduction.  The  hearers  were 
convulsed  with  laughter  during  the  entire  time  he  was  speaking,  notwithstand- 
ing their  guilty  feeling  on  account  of  their  being  parties  to  such  a  performance. 
The  direc-tor  could  appreciate  the  last  speaker  more  than  any  other  of  his 
hearers,  for  he  held  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  a  letter  from  the  farmer's  wife 
in  which  she  protested  vigorously  against  her  husband's  employment  as  an  in- 
stitute lecturer,  saying  he  was  a  miserable  failure  as  a  farmer,  and  but  for  her 
efforts  the  family  would  all  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

The  result  of  this  test  was  that  not  one  of  the  applicants  were  ever  employed 
for  institute  work  and  the  farce  has  never  been  repeated  in  our  State. 

The  most  successful  institute  lecturer  is  the  product  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Months  and  possibly  years  may  be  required  before  his  real  character 
or  his  fitness  for  the  position  be  fully  determined.  It  takes  the  test  which 
actual  experience  and  contact  with  different  audiences  gives  before  the  merit 
of  a  speaker  can  be  judged.  If  every  person  who  could  answer  correctly  a 
certain  list  of  questions  upon  the  topics  to  be  presented,  or  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  certificate  certifying  to  their  qualifications  in  the  subjects  they  pi'opose  to 
teach,  were  allowed  on  the  institute  jjlatform  there  would  soon  be  a  large 
percentage  of  unsuitable  workers  employed.  Very  much  more  than  a  certificate, 
in  my  opinion,  is  essential. 

I  would  not  wish  to  have  charge  of,  or  be  responsible  for,  the  success  of  an 
institute  force  unless  I  could  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  make-up  and  dis- 
cipline of  that  force,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  conductor  to  have 
the  necessary  iuHuence  for  proper  discipline  unless  he  had  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  si)eakers  associated  with  him. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  method  employed  in  New  York  State  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  the  farmers'  institute  lecturer  is  one  that  requires  a  better  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  and  a  much  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  could  be  deter- 
mined by  a  written  examination,  and  I  am  unable  to  discover  how  a  "  certificate 
from  any  recognized  authority"  could  aid  them  in  their  work. 

I  need  but  little  time  to  discuss  the  last  clause  of  the  subject:  "If  so,  from 
what  authority  should  the  certificates  be  secured?"  Whether  the  control  of 
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the  farmers'  institutes  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  or  the  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  if  a 
certificate  is  to  be  required,  it  should  be  passed  upon  by  those  directly  in  charge 
of  the  institutes,  whether  that  be  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  college,  the 
director  of  farmers'  institutes,  or  as  in  New  York  State  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  conductors  who  are  associated  with  him. 

Discussion. 

Georoe  McKerrow.  We  have  a  civil-service  commission  in  our  State,  and 
they  are  doing  good  work.  They  asked  me  for  my  opinion  in  regard  to  civil- 
service  examination  for  institute  workers.  In  replying,  I  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  dilHculties  in  the  way  the  experience  with  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Wisconsin.  This  man  had  two  silos.  He  sat  back  in  the  audience.  We 
had  on  the  platform  a  man  who  had  experience  with  silos,  and  he  gave  his 
opening  address,  a  brief  one,  and  then  opened  up  the  question  for  discussion. 
I  was  presiding,  and  when  the  matter  of  silos  came  up,  knowing  that  this 
farmer  had  had  successful  experience  in  their  use,  I  asked  him  what  his  expe- 
rience demonstrated  on  a  particular  point.  Would  he  advise  this  or  not.  He 
said  that  it  was  all  right.  As  other  questions  of  the  same  nature  arose  I  put 
part  of  them  to  him.  It  was  not  long  until  we  had  that  man,  who  had  never 
talked  before  an  audience,  presenting  the  silo  business  as  we  had  never  heard  it 
discussed  previously  in  Wisconsin.  When  the  meeting  closed  I  asked  him  to 
go  over  to  the  next  town  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  our  institute  there. 
We  got  him  there  and  to  other  meetings.  What  form  of  examination  could  the 
civil-service  commission  frame  that  would  have  developed  this  man's  knowledge? 

Frank  H.  Hall,  New  York.  We  have  found  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  papers  of  the  best  trained  college  graduate  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing  research  work.  Through  years  of  dealing  with  the  civil-service 
commission  in  our  State  we  have  Anally  convinced  them  of  that  fact.  The  civil- 
service  examination  now  has  been  modified  to  consist  merely  of  the  presentation 
of  papers  from  the  men  giving  their  training,  their  experience,  and  list  of  per- 
sonal recommendations.  No  examination  by  questions  can  bring  out  the  ability 
of  the  men ;  this  must  be  ascertained  through  knowledge  of  these  men  by  others 
who  have  seen  them  at  work  and  know  their  character,  their  ability,  not  their 
general  ability,  but  along  particular  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  even 
more  true  with  the  farmers'  institute  workers.  And  so  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ui)on  the  qualifications  of  a  research  man,  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  determine  those  of  the  institute  worker  by  any 
series  of  questions  that  might  be  framed. 

John  Hamilton.  Inasmuch  as  the  almost  universal  practice  throughout 
Etu-ope  has  been  the  examination  of  those  who  are  to  go  into  their  extension 
work,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we  have  not  introduced  the  kind  of  exami- 
nation most  efficient  for  determining  what  a  man  can  do  in  this  direction. 
The  custom  abroad  has  been  to  require  some  educational  qualiflcations.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  selected  to  go  out  as  a  chemist  to  give  scientific  instruction  on 
an  institute  force,  manifestly  no  one  ought  to  be  accepted  who  has  had  no 
scientific  training.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  his  science  is  all  right,  you  will 
then  want  to  know  whether  he  has  the  art  of  presentation  and  whether  his 
conclusions  are  sound.  Very  often  those  of  us  who  are  laymen  are  unable 
to  determine  whether  a  man  is  sound  in  his  science,  and  unless  we  have  guar- 
anty from  some  authority  we  are  apt  to  blunder  in  our  selection.  The  exami- 
nation abroad  is  first  written.  Then  an  oral  examination  is  conducted  in 
which  the  man  is  brought  before  the  examining  board.  They  want  to  know 
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respecting  the  man's  personality ;  tlaoy  want  also  to  talk  with  him,  not  merely 
on  matters  relating  to  his  specialty,  but  on  collateral  subjects.  Then  his 
practical  knowledge  is  inquired  into — what  he  has  done  practically.  In  some 
instances  what  he  has  done  practically  is  rated  far  above  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements. If  the  topic  that  he  is  to  discuss  is  the  construction  of  silos, 
then  the  man's  practical  acquaintance  with  that  phase  of  the  subject  is  very 
important.  If,  however,  the  discussion  is  the  fermentation  or  physical  and 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  silage,  then  you  need  a  man  who  has 
scientific  information.  The  examination,  therefore,  should  not  be  wholly  on 
his  scholastic  acquirements,  but  should  extend  much  further.  With  the 
institute  worker  it  is  important  to  know  what  he  looks  like;  how  he  presents 
his  subject;  is  he  practical;  has  he  magnetism;  has  he  enthusiasm,  ability 
to  express  himself ;  has  he  a  topic  of  value ;  does  he  know  it  thoroughly?  These 
are  all  things  that  the  examination  should  bring  out  if  it  is  to  be  most  useful. 

The  course  that  our  last  speaker  outlined  is  an  examination — a  most  thor- 
ough examination,  and  many  believe  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  go  into 
the  institute  service  except  he  go  through  just  such  an  examination  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated.  His  qualifications  should  be  determined  before  he 
is  launched,  and  then  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  all  right  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  should  be  given  him.  Then  when  an  institute  director  asks  for  informa- 
tion respecting  him  he  can  hand  him  your  paper  stating  that  he  is  all  right 
for  the  teaching  of  that  particular  subject.  The  misunderstanding  in  our 
discussion,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  it  that  way,  has  perhaps  been  in 
assuming  that  the  examination  is  solely  scholastic.  This  is  not  the  fact.  It 
is  an  examination  that  rates  the  man  as  a  whole  in  his  fitness  for  his  particular 
line  of  work. 

D.  P.  Witter.  While  we  were  determining  these  other  qualifications,  the  man's 
scientific  training  in  the  subject  that  he  proposed  to  teach  would  be  determuied 
at  the  same  time,  and  even  much  before  many  of  his  other  qualifications  would 
be  determined.  I  want  to  venture  this  assertion,  that  if  every  person  in  this 
audience  to-day  had  been  required  to  pass  an  examination  such  as  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton suggests  here  before  being  allowed  on  the  institute  platform  no  one  of  us 
would  have  come. 

George  McKerrow.  We  have  picked  up  all  our  workers  as  we  have  gone  over 
our  State  with  our  institutes,  and  these  men  have  developed.  If  we  had  called 
upon  them  for  an  examination  of  scholarship  at  the  beginning  of  our  work,  9 
out  of  10  would  not  have  attempted  to  take  the  examination,  and  as  a  rule  the 
tenth  one  would  have  failed. 

John  Hamilton.  We  have  in  our  oflice  the  personal  history  of,  I  suppose, 
1,500  men  who  are  on  the  institute  lecture  force  in  the  United  States,  giving 
their  educational  qualifications,  their  ages,  their  practical  acquaintance  with 
farming  operations  and  with  the  particular  topics  that  they  are  to  teach.  A 
very  large  percentage,  perhaps  40  per  cent,  of  these  are  men  who  have  either 
had  full  college  courses  or  a  couple  of  years  in  college.  If  you  include  those 
who  have  had  normal-school  training,  then  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
men  that  you  directors  are  now  employing  have  had  more  than  ordinary 
scholastic  training.  They  have  also  had  practical  experience,  and  most  of  them 
have  age. 

Experts  for  Organizing  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Demonstration  Work. 

The  next  paper  was  by  G.  C.  Creelman,  of.  Guelph.  Ontario,  on  the  question, 
"  Should  a  corps  of  experts  be  employed  by  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
farmers'  clubs  and  establishing  and  overseeing  demonstrations  in  agriculture?" 
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I  shall  begin  by  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  shall  iiro- 
ceed  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  belief. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  for  years  and  years  and 
years  been  securing  evidence,  conducting  experiments,  and  imblishing  bulletins 
and  reports,  with  the  a\owed  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  from  the  ordi- 
nary farm.  In  many  instances  we  have  not  even  been  able,  by  these  methods,  to 
prevent  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amounts  pi-oduced  per  acre.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  we  have  prevented  a  rai)id  decrease  in  i)roduction,  and  of  course 
in  some  States  and  Provinces  certain  crojis  have  shown  an  actual  increase,  due 
largely  to  the  work  of  our  colleges  and  stations. 

This  fact,  however,  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  in  every  State  and  Province  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  proven  absolutely  certain  methods,  cer- 
tain varieties,  and  certain  practices  which,  if  adopted,  planted,  or  put  into  prac- 
tice, would  absolutely  insure  increased  results.  The  trouble  has  been,  and  is 
yet,  to  get  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  ordinary  farmers  to  change  their 
methods  and  put  in  practice  these  absolutely  sure  conclusions.  Even  the  agri- 
cultural college  graduate  who  returns  to  the  rural  districts  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  ordinary  or  inferior  farm  practice,  and  he  fre(piently  gels  discouraged 
bj'  the  ad\erse  crilicism  he  receives  from  bis  enlightened  neighbor  and  in  time 
falls  back  into  many  of  the  old  iiractices,  this  because  he  has  only  a  correspond- 
ence affiliation  with  the  State  college  or  experiment  station.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  colleges  and  exi)eriment  stations  are  providing  the  farmers  with  the 
most  excellent  and  up-to-date  forms  of  ammunition,  but  the  farmers  are  afraid 
to  use  it  in  the  every-day  warfare  either  because  they  can  not  understand  how 
to  make  up  the  prescription  or  read  the  formula  or  because  their  weapons  are 
of  ancient  construction.  The  question  is.  Are  we  delivering  at  the  farmer's 
door  exi)ensive  ammunition,  with  a  description  of  the  enemy  and  directions  how 
to  shoot,  and  expecting  him  to  proceed  to  alleviate  his  difficulties  by  individual 
effort,  without  cooperation,  without  superior  officers  to  give  direct  words  of 
command,  without  the  formation  of  companies  or  battalions,  and  without  even 
weekly  or  monthly  drill? 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  must  have  men  in  the  field  to  take  command 
and  to  issue  instructions  and  to  see  that  these  instructions  are  carried  out,  if 
we  are  to  get  results?  I  presume  this  topic  has  been  assigned  to  me  because 
of  certain  stejis  that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  in  which  I  live,  and  I  shall  endeavor  at  this  time  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  we  are  trying  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  college  and 
station  work  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  farmer. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  was  asked  b.v  the  Ontario  Government  to  name  6 
men,  graduates  of  the  college,  that  could  be  sent,  each  to  a  county,  to  instruct 
the  farmers  in  better  methods  of  farming.  These  men  were  secured  and  paid 
$100  a  month  each.  The  next  year  2  more  were  added,  last  year  3,  and  this 
year  3,  making  14  in  all.  The  work  has  grown  until  each  of  these  men  has 
had  to  have  an  assistant,  usually  .-in  undergr.iduafe  of  the  college,  who  serves 
for  one  or  two  years  and  then  returns  to  complete  his  college  course. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  as  far  as  possible  of  existing  organizations,  it  was 
decided : 

(1)  That  these  men  shall  be  attache<l  to  a  local  high  school,  where  their 
services  will  be  available  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  farmers'  sons  at 
least  four  half  days  in  each  week. 

(2)  With  a  view  to  bringing  the  department  of  agriculture  into  closer  touch 
with  the  farming  conmnuiity  and  of  making  it  more  directly  beneficial  to  them, 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  shall  also  act  as  the  local  agent  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  for  the  district,  as  follows: 

(fl)  He  shall  visit  from  time  to  time  the  various  parts  of  the  county  and 
report  upon  their  sjiecial  requirements. 

(b)  He  shall  take  charge  of  an  office  situated  in  the  high-school  district, 
where  he  may  meet  the  farmers,  giving  them  aid  and  advice,  sui)iilying  them 
with  the  bulletins  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  such  other  farm  litera- 
ture as  may  be  useful,  and  discussing  witli  them  the  latest  experimental  results 
of  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

(c)  He  shall  keep  in  touch  with  local  agricultural  associations,  farmers' 
institutes,  etc.,  and  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  staff  of  lecturers,  demonstra- 
tors, and  professors  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
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(d)  Where  practicable,  be  will  arrange  for  excursions  for  students  and 
others  to  the  agricultural  college  in  the  month  of  June,  and  shall  take  special 
charge  during  such  visits  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  on  his  classes. 

(e)  He  shall  attend  the  winter  fair  and  annual  meeting  of  the  experimental 
union  held  yearly  in  Guelph  for  one  week  in  December. 

(3)  A  suitable  laboratory  shall  be  provided  and  the  equipment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  work  as  outlined  under  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology :  also 
experimental  grounds,  separate  from  the  ordinary  school  grounds,  for  illustra- 
tion purposes  in  the  gi'owing  of  various  classes  of  farm  crops  and  training  in 
experimental  work.  The  area  of  the  grounds  will  be  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions: 1  acre  might  be  sufficient. 

A  list  of  suitable  equipment  from  which  boards  may  select  has  been  prepared 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  education  department. 

(4)  The  agricultural  department  of  each  high  school  or  collegiate  institute 
shall  be  inspected  at  least  once  each  year  by  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  deputed  for  this  purpose  by  the  minister  of  education.  This  officer 
shall  report  to  both  the  department  of  education  and  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. 

(5)  The  regular  special  course  in  agriculture  in  a  high  school  shall  be  the 
two-year  one,  as  defined  below.  Partial  courses  may  also  be  provided  in  the 
high  school  for  regular  high-school  pupils  or  for  such  occasional  pupils  as  may 
desire  them. 

(6)  Regular  high-school  pupils  taking  the  special  course  in  agriculture  shall 
take,  in  addition,  the  subjects  which  are  obligatory  upon  all  high-school  pupils, 
namely,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  writing,  reading,  English 
composition,  English  literature,  and  history,  with  such  suitable  modifications  of 
this  course  and  with  such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
the  principal  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil. 

(7)  It  is  not  intended  that  all  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  below  shall  be 
covered  in  two  years.  The  outline  is  suggestive  rather  than  obligatory,  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  taken  up  shall  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nature  of  the  special  subjects  selected.  In  some  districts,  hor- 
ticultural subjects,  for  example,  will  receive  special  emphasis;  in  others,  dairy- 
ing, and  in  others  again,  stock  raising,  and  so  on. 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  regular  special  high-school  course,  partial  courses 
shall  be  provided,  when  needed,  in  the  high  school  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  of  such  duration  and  character  as  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  farming 
community.  These  may  include  short  courses  in  horticulture;  soils,  seeds, 
weeds;  farm  dairying:  poultry  keeping:  etc.,  as  well  as  demonstrations  and 
lectures  in  particular  subjects  (stock  judging,  seed  judging,  etc.),  at  one  or 
more  meetings  at  suitable  centers.  In  these  courses  the  teacher  in  agriculture 
will  be  assisted,  when  necessaiy,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  he  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  with  abundant  material 
for  demonstration  purposes. 

(9)  High-school  pupils  who  take  the  two  years'  special  course  herein  pro- 
vided, and  whose  competency  is  attested  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the 
teacher  of  agriculture,  shall  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  second-year  work  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

(10)  The  following  is  the  regular  two  years'  special  course,  to  be  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  locality: 

(a)  Field  husbandry. 

(Experimental  grounds  near  the  school  will  be  used  for  illustrative 
experiments  with  varieties  of  cereals,  grasses,  root  crops,  and  in  seed 
selection,  methods  of  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fertilizers.) 

(6)  Animal  husbandry. 

(c)  Dairy  husbandry. 

(d!)  Poultry. 

(e)  Horticulture. 

(/)  Forestry. 

Ifl)  Agricultural  botany. 

(/()  Entomology. 

(?)  Agricultural  physics. 

(i)  Agricultural  chemistry. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  we  have,  generally  speaking,  two  fields  of  operation: 
(1)  The  giving  of  definite  instruction  certain  days  in  the  week  to  the  sons  of 
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farmers  in  the  county  who  may  come  to  this  high  school  for  particular  work; 
and  (2)  the  utilizing  of  all  of  the  agricultural  organizations  in  the  county  and 
the  personal  method  of  dealing  directly  with  the  individual,  either  on  his  own 
farm  or  in  the  office  in  town. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  inspect  each  of  these  districts  and  to  see  the  men 
at  work,  and  to  write  a  report  for  the  Government  on  the  work  as  I  saw  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  my  observations: 

One  young  man  has  the  follov/ing  to  say  about  the  work  in  the  classroom: 
"  In  our  studies  in  the  class  we  have  not  followetl  closely  the  course  as  laid 
down,  but  have  tried  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  boys  in  the  class. 
'J'he  work  so  far  has  been  with  poultry  and  entomology,  some  dairying,  with  les- 
sons on  the  care  and  handling  of  milk  and  the  use  of  the  hand  separator 
(one  of  these  machines  has  been  lent  by  a  manufacturing  firm)  ;  practice  in 
testing  milk  with  the  Kabcock  test  has  also  been  given ;  in  horticulture  we  have 
studied  a  few  principles  with  experiments,  such  as,  for  example,  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  sprays;  surveying  the  experimental  grounds 
with  the  chain,  platting  on  paper,  and  discussing  treatment  and  planning  experi- 
ments for  the  same;  getting  acquainted  with  the  different  types  of  farm  animals 
and  ci'ops;  experiments  with  soils  and  studying  soils  in  their  relation  to  water; 
judging  seed  and  getting  acquainted  with  weed  seeds  have  been  part  of  the 
woik.  The  pur)ils  are  required  occasionally  to  write  essays  on  some  particular 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested.  One  hour  each  week  is  spent  in  the  read- 
ing room  getting  acquainted  with  current  up-to-date  literature  in  the  farming 
papers. 

"  Occasionally  the  class  has  visited  some  local  farmer  or  poultry  man.  The 
boys  are  also  preparing,  together  with  other  pupils  in  the  school,  for  a  school 
fall  fair  consisting  of  exhibits  by  the  pupils  in  the  science,  manual-training, 
domestic-science,  agriculture,  and  other  departments. 

"  The  school  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  manual-training  department, 
and  the  agricultural  pupils  when  in  this  class  have  been  given  models  and 
work  applicable  to  our  course. 

"  Outside  the  school  the  work  has  included  getting  acquainted  with  the 
farmers,  officers  of  the  various  agricultui'al  societies,  rural-school  teachers,  etc. 
During  the  fall  the  office  and  reading  rooms  were  opened  on  Main  Street,  and  the 
f;ict  advertised  in  many  ways.  This  reading  room  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
by  the  farmers,  and  is  supplying  a  want.  It  is  used  as  much  by  the  towns- 
people, es|)ecially  those  interested  in  poultry  and  horticulture.  Young  men 
come  in  during  the  evenings,  and  especially  on  Saturdays,  and  in  this  way  I 
have  made  many  accpiaintances.  The  room  is  being  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  first.  The  agricultural  society,  poultry  association,  horticultural  society, 
and  dairymen's  association  use  it  as  a  board  room,  and  the  meetings  are  held 
here." 

Another  man  reports: 

"  The  advantage  of  having  some  one  locally  to  whom  to  apply  for  information 
or  help  is  also  being  recognized  and  used  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  farmers. 
People  about  town,  also,  having  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  and  poultrymen,  fre- 
quently come  to  the  office  for  suggestions  or  information. 

"A  good  deal  of  time,  however,  is  spent  in  visiting  individual  farmers  in  the 
county  and  iit  the  various  markets.  By  conversation  In  this  way  in  the  field, 
orchard,  or  barn,  besides  learning  something  myself  as  to  local  conditions,  and 
so  forth,  I  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  help.  It  does  not  seem  much  in  itself, 
but  I  believe  in  this  quiet  way  a  good  deal  has  been  done.  I  have  also  made  it 
a  point  to  bwome  acquainted  with  the  rural-school  teachers.  I  think  valuable 
work  is  done  in  visiting  the  rural  schools,  giving  the  children  a  few  interesting 
lessons,  and  awakening  there  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  parents' 
business. 

"  Of  course  all  the  fall  fairs  were  visited  in  the  district  and  literature  dis- 
tributed. At  the  fall  fairs  we  had  an  educational  exhibit.  I  also  acted  as  judge 
at  the  horticultural  show.  The  local  grocers  have  aided  materially  iu  the  dis- 
tribution of  bulletins  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

"  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  value  of 
testing  the  dairy  cows  of  those  supplying  milk  to  the  town  or  sending  cream 
to  Toronto.  To  this  end  I  have  been  doing  considerable  testing  myself,  both 
for  individual  farmers  and  for  milkmen  supplying  us.  This  matter  is  receiving 
attention  in  other  parts  of  the  county  as  well. 
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"From  the  first  the  townspeople  have  taken  an  interest  and  have  been  of 
material  help.  The  parks  committee  gave  the  free  use  of  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  agricultural  fair  grounds,  so  that  our  experiments  here  will 
be  an  important  educational  feature  of  the  fall  fairs.  The  townspeople  have 
also  taken  advantage  of  the  department,  the  board  of  health  asking  for  regu- 
lar testing  of  milk  delivere<l  to  the  town,  the  Town  Beautifying  Club  asking 
for  an  address,  etc. 

The  local  press  club  has  been  very  genarous  in  allowing  the  use  of  its  columns 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  department.  Articles  on  timely  subjects  that  I  have 
prepared  have  been  readily  received  and  given  prominence  both  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  editions.  Not  only  the  local  papers,  but  others  over  the  county,  have 
been  generous  in  this  regard. 

"  Some  local  meetings  have  been  held,  and  I  have  been  present  and  de- 
livered addresses  at  all  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  in  the  county.  In  these 
addresses,  among  other  things  I  have  advocated  the  formation  of  farmers'  insti- 
tute clubs,  and  as  a  result  we  are  likely  to  organize  many  of  these  over  the 
county  in  the  near  future.  Especially  have  I  endeavored  to  interest  the  young 
men  in  this,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  in  extension  work  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  good  can  be  done  in  this  county.  We  are  near  the  short  courses  held 
at  Guelph,  and  such  courses  here  would  not  be  to  the  best  advantage.  But  by 
the  introduction  of  such  clubs,  the  interest  in  agricultural  education  can  be 
kept  up  the  year  round  and  the  agricultural  interests  organized ;  the  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand  to  discuss  questions  of  local  interest  as  they  arise,  and 
thoughtfulness  induced  always.  At  present  there  is  a  strong  agitation  to  have 
a  larger  representation  of  farmers  in  Parliament,  but  as  a  class,  because  of 
lack  of  opportunities,  farmers  are  perhaps  lacking  in  ability  to  voice  their 
sentiments  even  in  a  small  meeting.  Practice  in  these  clubs  will  give  young 
men,  on  whom  the  future  depends,  not  only  a  wider  and  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  business,  but  will  fit  them  also  to  supply  the  present  lack  of  men 
adequately  fitted  to  represent  the  great  industry  in  Parliament." 

Another  young  man  reports  his  year's  work  in  brief : 

"(1)  We  have  held  several  orchard  demonstrations  in  spraying  for  San  Jose 
scale.    These  were  well  attended. 

"(2)  A  short  course  in  stock  and  grain  judging  was  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  60. 

"(3)  A  short  course  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  was  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  150. 

"(4)  Vre  have  assisted  in  organizing  seven  farmers'  clubs  and  one  poultry 
association. 

"(5)  We  have  also  attended  all  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  in  the  county. 
At  these  we  conducted  several  judging  classes,  which  were  appreciated  and 
well  attended. 

"(6)  It  is  also  our  intention  to  conduct  experiments  with  tobacco  and  fer- 
tilizers during  the  coming  season." 

The  work  outlined  above,  along  with  attending  farmers'  club  meetings, 
writing  articles  for  the  papers,  answering  questions,  and  work  of  that  kind  in 
the  office,  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  our  work  as  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  different  phases  of 
the  work  is  the  more  important,  but  I  think  the  success  of  teaching  agriculture 
in  the  high  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  success  of  the  extension 
work  in  the  county. 

Lanark  County. — Work  of  the  year: 

(1)  To  promote  rural  telephone  service  throughout  the  county. 

(2)  To  carry  on  cooperative  buying  of  clover  and  grass  seed  through  local 
seedsmen  in  order  to  secure  purity  aud  No.  1  quality. 

(3)  To  import  seed  coi"n  on  the  ear. 

(4)  To  import  drain  tile  in  carload  lots. 

(5)  To  establish  one  variety  of  potatoes  as  the  representative  variety  for 
This  section. 

(6)  To  run  an  excursion  to  the  agricultural  college. 

(7)  To  inaugurate  an  annual  plowing  match  in  October. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  these  clas.ses  have  now  been  running  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  the  demand  upon  our  Government  from  other 
counties  is  becoming  very  persistent.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  way  yet  devised 
for  getting  into  immediate  touch  with  the  men  on  the  land.  An  agricultural 
representative  stands  for  the  agricultural  college,  the  experiment  station,  and 
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our  publications — all  in  one  uiiin.  At  a  short  course  conducted  by  one  of  these 
men  last  year  an  old  gray-headed  farmer  came  up  to  me  and  said:  "  I  hear  you 
are  connected  with  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph."  1  admitted  that  I  was. 
He  said  :  "  Your  college  is  not  doing  uuicb  for  us,  but  if  you  had  some  man  on 

your  staff  like  our  agricultural  exitert,  Mr.  ,  your  college  might  count  for 

something  and  be  of  some  use  to  the  practical  farmer."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

Mv.    to  whom  he  referred  and  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  was  a 

recent  graduate  who  had  got  most  of  his  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  and  instruc- 
tion from  our  excellent  staff  of  professors.  To  this  farmer,  however,  and  to 
his  neighbor,  his  services  were  iumiediately  available,  and  they  had  become  so 
attached  to  him  and  to  his  methods  that  to  them  he  was  in  truth  aud  deed  more 
important  than  the  agricultural  college  situated  oOO  miles  away. 

I  thoroughly  believe,  then,  that  the  best  method  of  improving  our  farming,  of 
increasing  our  annual  outi)ut,  of  making  men  more  contented  with  the  life  on 
the  farm,  of  attracting  town  and  city  people  to  move  to  rural  connnunities,  in 
bringing  about  cooperation  of  neighbors,  and  of  improving  farm  life  and  farm 
methods  generally,  is  to  systematically  eniiiloy  thoroughly  good  men,  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  exi)erts  in  their  business,  and  to  put  one  or  more  in 
each  county  permanently  in  the  United  States  aud  Cauada. 

G.  A.  Putnam.  I  might  state  by  way  of  suiiplementing,  that  all  this  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  district  repi-esentatives  has  made  a  call  upon  my 
department  of  farmers'  institutes.  You  might  think  that  placing  a  district 
representative  in  the  county  would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  farmers' 
institutes.  On  the  otlier  baud,  we  have  a  tremendous  call  for  institute  work  in 
that  district,  but  we  have  a  call  also  for  first-class  men ;  the  man  must  be 
prepared  to  give  a  brief  address,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  stand  the  fire  of 
pertinent  questions — one  who  can  discuss  local  conditions.  The  short-course 
work,  live-stock  judging,  seed-judging  classes,  and  special  fruit  institute,  are 
all  arranged  for  through  these  district  representatives  by  my  department,  so 
that  we  all  cooperate. 

W.  C.  Latta.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the  districts 
and  the  average  age  of  the  young  people. 

G.  C.  Creelman.  The  geographical  limits  are  the  county,  each  one  confined 
to  about  2  miles  square;  age  22  years. 

J.  H.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Creelman  where  they  get  these  marvels 
of  young  men. 

G.  C.  Creelman.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
out.  I  would  say  that  he  is  just  an  ordinary,  modest  farmer's  boy,  who  has  had 
four  years  at  the  agricultural  college,  whose  father  had  good  farm  practice  and 
who  helped  the  boy  all  he  could  on  his  own  farm,  and  then  sent  him  to  the 
college,  and  each  summer  brought  him  back  to  work  on  his  farm.  At  Guelph 
every  boy  comes  with  good  farm  practice.  We  have  100  to  150  freshmen,  and 
will  have  to  select  only  three  or  four  men  from  the  graduating  class  each  year 
of  the  men  who  have  been  i-aised  on  a  general  farm — had  silos,  had  orchards, 
raised  cows,  raised  sheep,  sprayed  their  orchards,  cultivated  their  lands,  and 
made  money.  These  men  are  well  prepared  after  four  years  at  college.  They 
do  not  know  it  all,  but  in  three  years  they  will  know  more  than  anybody  else 
in  their  county.  You  ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty  in  selecting  four  or  five 
or  six  each  yeai". 

A.  D.  Wilson.  Last  year  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating $2,500  for  each  of  10  high  schools  in  the  State  that  would  put  in  a 
course  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  That  necessitated  hiring  10  young 
men  for  that  kind  of  work  in  the  State.  We  had  '6  of  them  in  Minnesota; 
the  others  came  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  other  States.  I  will 
admit  that  I  was  prejudiced  to  begin  with ;  I  did  not  believe  that  a  young  man 
right  out  of  college  whom  we  could  hire  for  $1,200  could  get  hold  of  these  old 
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farmers  aud  show  them  anything,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  move  than 
surprised  with  the  results.  In  one  of  these  high  schools  the  young  man  after 
working  there  a  year  was  offered  $1,800  to  go  elsewhere.  He  had  been  getting 
but  $1,200.  The  school  board  thought  that  they  could  not  afEord  to  pay  more, 
but  one  of  these  old  hard-tisted  farmers  who  had  some  money  laid  $300  down 
on  the  table,  and  said,  "  If  that  does  not  keep  the  young  man  I  have  $500  more 
to  put  on  top  of  it." 

George  McKerrow,  Madison,  Wis.,  read  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

This  question  can  be  discussed  from  two  standpoints.  First,  when  both 
farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work  are  managed  by  the  agri- 
cultural college;  and  second,  when  the  institutes  are  managed  by  State  boards 
of  agriculture  or  some  other  agency. 

In  looking  over  the  different  systems  in  vogue  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  we  find  that  to  discuss  this  question  from  all  the  varied  standpoints 
of  management  would  occupy  too  much  time  of  this  association.  The  chairman, 
therefore,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
briefly  discuss  this  question  of  cooperation  from  his  experience  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  first  State  system  of  farmers'  institutes  was  organized  in  Wis- 
consin 26  years  ago,  it  was  made  the  policy  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with 
all  other  agricultural  agencies.  About  this  time  the  agricultural  college  of 
Wisconsin  came  into  the  field  with  its  short  course.  A  special  effort  was  at 
once  made  at  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  to  awaken  the  farmer  to  the  need 
of  educating  his  children  for  their  life  work,  with  the  result  that  this  short 
course  in  the  college  was  soon  full  to  overflowing.  While  the  Wisconsin  insti- 
tutes are  attached  to  the  agricultural  college  for  supervision,  they  have  always 
been  maintained  as  farmers'  institutes,  the  management  from  the  beginning 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  farmer,  aud  the  field  work  in  the  main  having 
been  done  by  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State.  To-day  $20,000  each  year  is 
being  spent  in  the  farmers'  institute  work  in  holding  its  meetings  and  in  pub- 
lishing its  annual  Farmers'  Institute  Bulletin  and  Cook  Book. 

The  agricultural  college  now  has  in  addition  a  fund  for  extension  work  of 
$20,000.  There  is  an  understanding  between  the  management  of  the  extension 
fund  and  the  management  of  the  institutes  that  the  work  of  both  shall  be  in 
harmony. 

The  work  undertaken  under  the  extension  fund  consists  of  farmers'  short 
courses  held  in  conjunction  with  the  county  agricultural  schools,  also  demon- 
sti'ation  work  upon  the  farms  of  the  State  and  county  institutions,  and  in  co- 
operation with  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

The  farmers'  institutes  plan  to  hold  their  meetings  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  points  where  extension  work  is  done.  The  farmers'  institutes  have 
always  worked  in  harmony  with  the  State  hoard  of  agriculutre.  that  holds  the 
annual  State  fair,  publishes  a  monthly  crop  report,  and  compiles  agricultural 
statistics;  also  with  the  county  agricultural  societies  that  are  organized  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  with  farmer.s'  clubs,  granges,  societies  of  equity, 
and  business  men's  associations  that  work  for  the  education  and  development 
of  better  farm  homes  and  better  agi'iculture.  lu  cooperating  with  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction  members  of  that  department  by  discussing 
the  questions  of  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  counties,  the  toacliing  of  agri- 
culture in  rural  and  high  schools,  aud  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  regular 
institute  speakers  have  developed  a  very  strong  sentiment  among  the  farmers 
of  the  State  that  has  prompted  the  legislature  to  deal  libi'vally  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  county  and  township  high  schools  for  tlie  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  in  having  agi-icultiu-e  put  into  the  rural  schools.  By  a  law  advo- 
cated by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  8,000  of  the  farmers' 
institute  bulletins  are  placed  in  the  school  district  libraries  throughout  the 
State,  where  they  are  used  as  text  and  reference  books.  Some  of  the  county 
superintendents  have  prepared  bulletins  of  agricultural  reading  for  farmers 
and  advanced  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  and  these  contain  many  references  and 
recommendations  to  the  farmers'  institute  bulletin. 
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The  State  food  and  dairy  commission  is  permitted  by  law  to  send  a  speaker 
to  farmers'  institutes,  and  every  year  lias  cooperated  in  this  way.  The  live 
stoelv  sanitary  board  has  fiiven  tubercnlosis  demonstrations  at  our  institutes,  ass 
well  as  helped  to  discuss  this  inii>ortant  question. 

The  higluvay  division  of  the  geological  survey  lias  been  given  time  at  farmers' 
Institutes  for  several  years  to  present  the  subject  of  highway  improvement. 
The  horticultural  society  of  the  State  also  cooperates  by  providing  occasional 
spealters  who  are  given  time  at  our  institutes. 

We  have  aimed  to  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  press 
and  have  granted  them  the  privilege  of  publishing  addresses  at  our  round-up 
institute  even  before  they  were  published  in  our  annual  bulletin,  and  have 
given  them  blue  prints  of  models  of  the  farmers'  institute  silo,  cow  stalls,  etc., 
before  they  have  appeared  in  oui"  own  bulletin. 

The  results  of  this  cooperation  for  the  past  25  years  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  this  last  year  has 
a  dairy  industry  that  amounts  to  $.S,";,<)()0.00(),  with  over  3,000  manufacturers 
of  dairy  products  within  her  l)()unds,  the  larg(>r  part  of  these  being  maintained 
on  tlie  cooperative  plan,  the  plan  advocated  and  advanced  by  our  farmers' 
institute  workers.  It  is  our  boast  tliat  Wisconsin  has  more  silos  than  any 
other  State,  grows  more  clover  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated  acreage  than 
any  other  State,  and  we  believe  on  this  account  it  has  a  lx»tter  rotation  of 
crops,  all  of  whidi  accounts  for  Wisconsin  standing  in  the  front  rank  in  her 
average  production  per  acre  of  corn  and  small  grains. 

We  do  not  claim  all  of  these  results  tor  the  farmers'  institutes  alone,  but 
for  farmers'  institutes  in  cooperation  with  the  other  educational  agencies  that 
maUe  for  better  agriculture  and  l)etter  farm  homes.  Many  of  the  schools  bring 
their  pupils  to  our  day  sessions  with  notebooks  and  request  them  to  write  out 
their  inii)ressions  to  be  presented  at  school  later.  All  schools  take  some  part 
in  our  evening  sessions. 

Geo.  McKebrow, 
G.  C.  Creelman, 

K.  L.  I?UTTERFIEr.D, 

Cuinniittee. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  15,  1910. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 

The  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  Fred  II.  Rankin  and  F.  B.  Linfield,  pre- 
sentcHl  their  report,  which  was  accepted.    (See  p.  77.) 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  their  report,  which  was  received, 
and  the  jicrsons  nominated  for  the  various  otHces  for  the  ensuing  j'ear  were 
elected.    ( See  p.  77. ) 

The  first  business  on  the  programme  was  the  reading  of  the  following  report 
by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON"  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

"  The  American  housekeeper,  compared  with  the  housewives  of  France  and 
Germany,  is  an  unlettered  child.  The  American  man,  because  of  his  wife's 
culinary  inetliciency,  is  not  so  well  fed  or  nourished  as  the  European  making 
one-half  his  income.  At  least  20  [ler  cent  of  the  money  si)ent  upon  the  American 
table  is  absolute  waste."  This  is  a  serious  arraignment  of  the  housewives  of 
America,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  leader  in  the  home  economic  movement  in 
tliis  couutiy,  from  a  man  who  has  studied  the  household  problem  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

We  must  confess  that  the  average  home  maker  of  to-day  enters  upon  her 
duties  less  prepared  for  li(>r  work  than  was  the  woman  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  In  those  days  the  mother  of  a  family  of  daughters  was  the  recognized 
teacher  in  the  field  of  home  science,  and  a  young  girl  usually  had  some  sort  of 
home  tuition  before  eiiteriug  a  lionie  of  her  own.  To-day,  with  the  number  of 
trades  and  professions  open  to  women,  if  the  young  girl  looks  forward  to  edu- 
cation beyond  the  home  school  it  is  usually  to  a  course  of  study  that  will  equip 
Ler  in  the  interim  between  school  days  and  marriage  to  enter  one  or  another  of 
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the  professions  outside  the  home,  and  thus  she  loses  the  opportunity  of  contact 
with  home  problems  that  her  sister  of  an  earlier  day  enjoyed.  As  editor  of  the 
woman's  department  of  an  agricultural  paper  of  the  South,  I  have  I'eceived 
numerous  letters  from  young  country  girls  who  ask  me  to  recommend  schools 
that  offer  the  so-called  "  business  education."  None  of  us  would  wish  to  ex- 
change the  delicate,  fainting,  helpless  invalid  type  of  woman  of  50  or  75  years 
ago  for  the  strong,  self-reliant  American  women  of  to-day  or  the  young  girl 
trained  to  earn  her  own  independence  when  the  occasion  arises,  but  it  is  the  mad 
rush  of  the  great  numbers  of  our  young  girls  into  the  business  world  that  is 
deplorable.  There  is,  however,  a  great  awakening  upon  the  part  of  the  large 
group  of  Interested  women  upon  this  subject  of  training  for  the  profession  of 
home  making.  Through  the  labors  of  groups  of  women  leaders  iu  oar  cities  the 
subject  of  home  economics  is  being  taught  in  the  leading  city  high  schools  of 
the  country.  In  the  cities  and  towns  domestic-science  clubs  are  flourishing,  and 
each  year  colleges  which  specialize  in  the  training  of  young  women  are  intro- 
ducing home  economics  into  their  curricula.  But  the  country  housewife  has 
had  as  yet  little  opportunity  to  come  into  touch  with  progress  made  by  her  sis- 
ters of  the  city.  The  knowledge  that  cooking  and  cleaning  are  processes  based 
upon  science  is  as  a  closed  book  to  her.  In  most  cases  she  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  household  according  to  tradition  and  hearsay.  The  rural  high  school 
has  also  been  slow  to  introduce  this  subject  into  its  course  of  study. 

It  is  to  the  woman's  institute  for  the  farmer's  wife  that  we  must  look  for  an 
avenue  by  which  this  subject  of  homeniaking  may  be  brought  to  the  farm 
housewife  and  daughter.  The  sociologist  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  trying 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  unrest  in  the  country.  Lack  of  pride  in  the  profession 
of  farming  and  the  isolation  and  desolation  of  many  of  the  country  homes  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  unrest.  Many  a  young  man  has  forsaken  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father  and  has  gone  into  the  town  to  become  a  tradesman  or  a 
day  laborer  because  he  does  not  wish  to  subject  his  wife  to  the  hardships  he 
has  seen  his  mother  and  sisters  endure. 

This  movement,  which  looks  toward  the  alleviation  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  country,  we  have  appropriated  from  our  neighbor  Canada,  where  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  for  12  years.  Last  year  in  the  Provinces  there  were  held 
upward  of  600  institutes,  with  over  140.000  women  in  attendance.  In  Miss 
Rose's  report  of  the  Canadian  woi-k  she  has  this  to  say : 

"  Years  ago,  when  the  institutes  were  first  formed,  cooking  demonstrations 
and  exchange  of  recipes  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  program.  While  these 
still  have  their  place,  the  institute  stands  for  far  more  than  a  cooking  school." 

Citing  some  of  their  undertakings  will  give  an  idea  of  how  they  are  reach- 
ing out. 

The  institutes  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing  libraries;  installing 
pianos  in  public  halls;  furnishing  and  maintaining  rest  rooms  where  the  country 
ladies  may  come  and  be  refreshed  and  leave  their  small  children  in  charge  of 
an  attendant  while  they  go  shopping ;  raising  funds  for  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  the  first  fall  fair  of  the  district;  having  special  departments  and  prizes  at 
fairs  for  work  exhibited  by  institute  members  and  often  for  the  young  girls; 
investigating  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  public  schools  and  grounds;  urging 
the  better  care  of  all  public  buildings  and  highways ;  assisting  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  hospitals;  agitating  and  educating  for  a  purer  milk  supply, 
for  the  stamping  out  of  tuberculosis,  for  the  extermination  of  the  house  fly, 
and  for  a  more  elevating  tone  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  especially  the 
so-called  funny  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

The  topics  prepared  and  discussed  at  the  monthly  meetings  are  most  varied, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  examples :  The  Place  of  Patriotism  in  a  Child's 
Education;  The"  Hygiene  of  Cheerfulness;  Tempting  Dishes  for  Invalids; 
Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale ;  The  Duties  of  the  Daughter  in 
the  House;  Selection  and  Cutting  of  Meat,  demonstrated;  How  to  Keep  Young; 
How  to  Teach  Children  Habits  of  Obedience. 

Many  of  our  institutes  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  the  programs  for  the 
year,  which  are  printed  in  booklet  form. 

The  institute  membership  is  comprised  of  women  of  all  denominations,  all 
nationalities,  all  ages.    It  is  this  which  makes  it  such  a  sti-ong  body. 

The  women's  institute  should  be  international  in  spirit  and  aims,  having  as 
its  object  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  lo  cvi-ry  |)lias(>  of  household 
economy  and  civic  improvement  and  a  study  of  u  more  scientific  care  and  train- 
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ing  of  children  with  a  view  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  health  and  morals 
of  on.  people. 

In  the  United  States  22  States  have  held  more  than  700  institute  meetings 
for  farmers'  wives;  some  of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  a  two  to  five  day 
session  when  domestic  science  demonstrations  were  given,  homo  sanitation, 
bread-judging  contests,  care  of  children,  poultry,  dairying,  and  diet  of  school 
children  were  discussed.  No  uniform  system  for  the  organization  has  been 
worked  out.  Many  of  these  women's  meetings  have  been  held  as  joint  sessions 
in  connection  with  the  farmers'  institutes.  Others  as  domestic  science  schools 
at  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  one  or  two  States  the  institute  force  has  been 
able  to  coopfM'ale  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  domestic  science  trains  have 
carried  the  work  from  county  to  county. 

Conditions  vary  in  different  States  and  different  sections  of  the  country,  but 
from  the  reports  of  the  work,  there  are  some  points  in  conducting  institutes  for 
women  that  should  be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 

Undoubtedl.y  it  is  of  advantage  in  every  wa.y  to  have  at  least  a  part  of  the 
meeting  a  mixed  session  when  women  may  listen  to  the  discussion  of  field 
operations;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  immense  value  to  the  man  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  ])roblenis  of  homo  economics,  iiroblenis  of  health,  conveniences  of 
the  farm  home,  household  expenditures.  Rut  it  does  seem  luifortunate  not  to 
have  a  session  devoted  strictly  to  the  interest  of  women  themselves.  There  are 
phases  of  the  question  of  home  sanitation  that  could  scarcely  be  discussed  in  a 
mixed  audience;  talks  on  home  nursing  and  the  prevention  of  disease  can  be 
much  more  effectively  made  in  an  audience  of  women  alone. 

If  there  is  to  be  progress  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country,  this 
progress  nmst  have  its  beginning  in  the  farm  home.  A  farmer  may  be  able 
unaided  and  unstimulated  by  the  home  influence  to  improve  the  farm  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  But  what  is  the  gain  if  his  wife  is  unable  to  grasp 
intelligently  the  problems  of  the  household,  the  problems  of  the  preparation  of 
foods  for  the  growing  meml)ers  of  the  family,  the  conservation  of  the  health  of 
that  family,  or  the  ability  to  m;ike  that  home  llie  social  and  intellectual  center 
of  the  family?  Whatever  the  form  of  organization  may  be  which  undertakes 
to  arouse  the  farm  housewife  to  a  greater  interest  and  intelligence  and  ease  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  task,  this  committee  wishes  to  cooperate  with  that  movement. 
The  whole  object  of  the  movement  is  to  train  for  better  and  more  efiicieut 
household  management. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens, 

Miss  Mx^RTHA  Van  Rennselaee, 

Miss  Laura  Rose, 

Committee. 

Special  and  Separate  Institutes  for  Women. 

The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
on  the  question  "  Has  the  time  arrived  when  institutes  should  be  organized 
specially  and  separately  for  women  ?  " 

One  answer  to  thJs  question  alone  points  to  satisfactory  progress,  and  that  is, 
"  Yes ;  the  time  is  at  hand  when  women  should  receive  special  and  separate 
liro\  ision  in  the  i)lan  of  every  farmers'  institute."  There  arc  several  very  dis- 
tinct and  clear-cut  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  this  ought  to  be  done  where  it 
has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  These  reasons  ought  also  to  lead  to  the  strength- 
ening and  l)etter  building  of  such  work  where  it  has  already  been  started. 

Relative  importance  of  u-omeii's  iro)-k. — The  ultimate  aim  of  the  farmers' 
institute  is  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  the 
family  within  the  home  upon  the  farm.  Toward  this  end  the  great  question 
arises,  .\re  the  man  and  woman  of  the  ordinary  farm  home  being  equally  de- 
veloped'.' The  woman  upon  the  farm  must  always  be  recognized  as  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  business  because  she  is  as  closely  associated  with  its  management 
and  succ(>ss  as  is  the  farmer  himself,  although  her  work  is  dift'erent.  The  part- 
nership is  one,  perforce,  of  nuitual  deiiendence  and  financial  interest,  however 
much  one  or  both  may  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  The  very  apartness  and  in- 
dei^endence  of  the  farm  as  an  isolated  establishment  only  tends  to  magnify  this 
dependence  of  the  members  of  the  farm  family  nijon  one  another  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  their  nwd  o[  strong  individual  development  along  the  lines 
wherein  their  respective  duties  lie.  Because  of  these  facts  the  farm  home  has 
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always  been  the  training  place  of  the  world's  leaders,  and  it  will  continue  to 

be  so  if  the  man  and  woman  who  make  it  do  not  lose  their  former  relative 
relation  to  their  work.  Bnt  are  they  not  in  danger  of  losing  that  relation? 
Agricultural  practice  has  responded  to  the  touch  of  science  and  mechanical  dis- 
covery. The  intelligence  of  the  farmer  is  being  crowded  forward  by  rapidly 
multiplying  educational  devices,  among  which  the  farmers'  institute  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  forces.  While  agricultural  instruction  is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  taught  in  rural  schools,  domestic  science,  home  art,  and  hygiene  will  follow 
still  later.  Meanwhile  where,  but  in  meetings  like  women's  institutes,  is  the 
woman  who  is  already  past  school  age  to  receive  instruction  that  will  fit  her, 
relatively,  for  her  duties  in  the  home  as  her  husband  is  being  trained  for  his 
work  out  upon  the  farm?  Thus  woman  needs  all  the  information  possible  to 
secure  concerning  the  sciences  applied  to  housework ;  and  she  needs  it  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  sanitary,  healthful  manner  of  living,  but  in  order  that  the 
insight  into  principles  which  underlie  the  routine  of  her  work  may  rob  it  of  its 
deadening  effect  upon  her.  There  is  even  greater  need  that  this  woman  shall 
be  brought  into  touch  with  modern  study  of  child  life  and  its  order  of  develop- 
ment. If,  through  mismanagement  or  ignorance,  a  crop  of  corn  fails,  the  farmer 
may  next  year,  by  greater  skill,  I'ecoup  his  loss;  but  no  power  on  earth  can  put 
into  the  life  of  a  boy  at  16  that  which  he  should  have  learned  at  H  years  of 
age.  Besides  awakening  and  informing  her  in  these  directions,  this  woman 
needs  discriminating  standards  for  reading  matter  for  herself  and  children ;  she 
needs  to  know  social  life  and  its  uses  in  her  own  home,  and  she  should  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  value  of  her  part  in  community  affairs. 

If  an  officer  of  a  farmers'  institute  really  wishes  to  .judge  the  need  of  putting 
stronger  stress  upon  woman's  work  in  his  institute,  let  him  ask  and  answer  out 
of  his  observation  among  the  ordinary  farms  of  his  own  neighborhood  some  such 
questions  as  the  following:  As  a  rule,  is  the  location  of  the  house  in  which  the 
family  lives  selected  with  so  great  care  as  to  drainage,  soil,  and  exposure  to  sun- 
shine as  are  the  barns?  Is  there  a  cement  floor  in  the  milkhouse,  or  water  and 
ventilating  systems  at  the  barn,  or  an  improved  machine  in  the  field  before  the 
old-time  outhouse  is  banished  from  the  home  environments?  Is  more  intelligent 
effort  being  made  to  feed  the  cows  or  sheep,  in  balanced  fashion,  than  is  put 
upon  food  values  of  breakfasts  and  luncheons  served  to  the  school  children  of 
the  family?  Is  early  childhood  recognized  as  the  formative  stage  of  life  men- 
tally and  spiritually,  as  well  as  physically?  And  is  as  much  thought  given  this 
latter  fact  as  is  given  to  getting  a  colt  or  chick  "  started  right "?  Is  the  need  of 
encouraging  cheerful  table  talk  and  a  happy  social  life  in  the  farm  home  con- 
ceded to  be  worth  as  much  studious  and  careful  planning  as  goes  to  the  fitting 
of  a  field  for  alfalfa?  Is  the  vital  worth  of  implanting  in  the  seed  bed  of  a 
girl's  mind  the  pure  facts  about  her  body,  its  care  and  uses,  held  as  beyond 
comparison  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  a  drop  of  poison  in  the  calyx  cup  of 
an  apple  blossom?  Upon  his  honest  answer  to  f?iich  questions  as  these  an  insti- 
tute officer  may  safely  stand  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Women  in  towns  are  set  to  thinking  in  all  these  dii-ectious  through  the  influ- 
ence of  teacher-training  classes  in  Sabbath  schools,  mothers"  clubs  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  women's  study  clubs,  but  very  few  opportunities  are  yet  afforded 
where  farm  women  meet  and  familiarly  discuss  these  most  important  home 
matters.  Wherever  opportunity  has  been  given,  however,  women  of  both  coun- 
try and  towns  have  responded  with  an  eagerness  that  showed  that  women  every- 
where are  longing  for  light  and  help  and  sympathy  in  their  daily  tasks  and 
responsibilities.  Besides  this,  the  opening  of  an  institute  section  for  women 
invariably  fits  them  for  larger  helpfulness  in  the  general  institute.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  institute  can  not,  in  a  single  session  each  yeiir,  train 
in  all  these  things,  but  it  can  do  much,  very  much,  to  awaken  and  start  many 
a  woman  to  thinking  in  one  or  more  directions  new  to  her  and  point  out  to  her 
the  sources  and  organizations  from  which  she  may  obtain  something  of  the 
training. 

'Not  time  for  all  topics  in  general  sessio-n. — "  But,"  says  one  ob.iector  to  the 
sepai-ate  session,  "  the  men  need  to  hear  the  things  said  in  the  women's  meet- 
ings quite  as  much  or  even  more  than  the  women  do."  Granted  that  this  is 
probably  true,  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  not  time  for  nil  the  topics  that 
might  profitably  come  before  such  a  body.  Moreover,  it  must  be  rememliered 
in  this  connection  that  what  the  women  hear  the  men  will  later,  in  most  cases, 
get  full  benefit  of  in  the  forum  of  the  family.  And  again,  the  men  need  not 
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necessarily  be  excluded  from  the  women's  institute  any  more  than  a  stock 
raiser  is  debarred  from  the  fruit  section  of  the  same  institute.  The  women's 
section  assists  in  ob\  iatin.£?  tlie  demand  connuonly  made  for  a  far  larger  number 
of  topics  than  can  be  handled  within  the  time  limit  of  the  sceneral  institute. 

Women  do  not  frcch/  enter  upon  discussions  in  a  ini.rcd  audience. — Experience 
has  shown  that  women  ask  questions  and  enter  into  discussion  of  topics  much 
more  freely  when  in  a  meetinjj;  by  themselves.  As  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
the  institute  system  is  the  development  of  thought  and  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  local  people,  any  plan  by  which  women  arc  drawn  to  take  a  spontaneous 
part  in  the  meeting  should  be  very  favorably  (•(lusidcrcd.  XIraime  as  it  may 
seem  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  extren.ie  rclicencc  soiuctimcs  eugi-ndcied  by 
farm  isolation,  the  very  fact  of  getting  the  women  of  communities  together  for 
tlie  first  time  is  an  event  of  lasting  significance.  New  spirit  is  kindled  within 
them  individually  and  collectively  which  can  never  leave  then)  quite  the  same. 
Such  a  spirit  is  good  to  maintain.  It  is  worth  while  to  stinnilate  it  and  en- 
courage its  increase. 

t^HmuKiry. — lu  brief,  the  chief  reasons  why  experience  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances has  shown  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the  separate  institute  meeting 
for  women  are : 

(1)  The  relative  and  preeminent  imi>ortance  of  home  interests. 

(2)  There  is  not  time  for  discussion  of  all  desired  topics  before  general 
session. 

(3)  Women,  as  a  rule,  will  not  freely  discuss  topics  in  a  mixed  audience. 

In  making  this  plea  for  the  separate  institute  meeting,  I  by  no  means  advo- 
cate entirely  disassociating  women  from  the  general  institute.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  should  interfere  with  making  the  institute  a  really  family  affair,  as 
it  were.  A  portion  of  the  in-ogram  should  always  be  jirepared  for  .general 
audiences  in  which  both  men  and  women  are  weI<:-ome  to  participate.  This 
tends  to  "harmonize  and  soften"  rural  thought  and  action,  which  is  a  desir- 
able institute  achievement,  foi' — 

'Tworo  wrll  *  *  * 
If  more  and  more  \vi-  fciiiml  Iho  troth 

Of  fact  iind  fnncy  pliKlitf-il, 
And  culture  s  cliarm  and  labor's  strength 

In  rural  homes  united. 

Plan  of  Organization  of  Womkn's  Institutes. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Miss  Jennie  C.  Barlow,  of  Champaign,  111.,  ou  "  What 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  organizing  women's  institutes? "  In  the  absence  of 
Jliss  Barlow  the  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mumford,  of  Richmond,  Ya. 

Whenever  a  body  of  women  of  kindred  tastes  and  interests  comes  together  for 
an  interchange  of  experiences  gi-eat  benefits  are  sure  to  follow. 

Life  is  too  short  for  the  housekeeper  who  lias  udl  bad  sjiecial  training  for 
her  life  work  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  in  her  line  throu.gh  her  own 
experience,  and  she  who  attempts  it  will  find  old  age  creeping  on  her  before 
she  can  master  more  than  the  rudiments. 

The  wise  woman  is  she  who  determines  to  avail  herself  of  the  knowledge 
which  science  and  practice  can  give  and  by  study  and  observation  applies  this 
knowledge  to  her  individual  neetls. 

There  will  never  be  improvement  in  household  conditions,  especially  in  rural 
communities,  until  there  is  a  desire  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  indi\  iduals 
in  that  couununity  for  such  improvement.  To  see  the  way  to  supply  this  need 
is  not  only  the  battle  begun,  but  the  battle  won. 

Much  has  been  done  in  indirect  ways  to  reach  the  women  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  give  them  information  suited  to  their  needs  in  their  social  as  well 
as  economic  aspects  and  relations,  but  as  yet  no  comprehensive  system  has  been 
evolved  and  supported  by  the  State  to  furnish  the  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  principles  governing  the  successful  performance  of  home  duties  to 
insure  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  family. 

Any  new  agency  for  doing  good  must  show  its  power  for  good  before  it  will 
l>e  accepted  and  supported  by  the  connnniiity  in  which  it  is  introduced.  We  can 
not  always  afford  to  wait  for  Congress.  State  legislatures,  or  the  different  boards 
of  education  to  grant  appropriations  to  provide  for  this  work;  time  will  not  per- 
mit ;  we  want  the  present  generation  to  profit  by  the  benefits  to  be  had.  The 
industrial  education  that  is  being  put  into  the  schools  is  creating  a  desire  in  the 
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homes  for  better  knowledge  and  better  methods.  The  girl  who  learns  in  her 
domestic-science  work  at  school  to  make  a  good  loaf  of  bread,  to  cook  vege- 
tables properly  or  can  a  jar  of  fruit  successfully,  to  make  a  garment  or  mend 
neatly,  and  the  reasons  why  these  things  have  added  importance  when  done  in 
a  careful,  systematic  manner,  is  being  educated;  this  kind  of  training  has  been 
shown  by  actual  demonstration  in  the  schools  where  it  has  been  introduced  to 
be  truly  educative. 

So,  in  a  wider,  broader  sense,  the  work  must  be  brought  into  the  homes,  and 
through  the  homes  we  may  be  able  to  establish  public  measures. 

The  object  of  the  women's  institutes  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  women  in 
the  farm  home  similar  to  that  given  the  farmer  in  the  farmers'  institutes,  to 
increase  her  efficiency  and  to  help  her  to  perform  her  various  home  duties  so 
that  she  may  have  a  convenient,  wholesome,  refined,  and  satisfying  basis  for 
physical  life,  since  the  material  needs  of  mankind  are  imperative,  and  also 
enable  her  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  the  home  so  that  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  may  be  made. 

The  present  time  demands  development,  enlai'gement.  articulation,  and  uni- 
fication in  our  country-life  educational  agencies,  and  in  no  place  is  it  more 
needed  than  in  the  country  home.  To  no  chiss  of  women  can  we  better  provide 
facilities  for  the  growth  and  development  of  healthy  families  than  the  women 
who  live  on  the  farms,  for  from  the  farms  come  the  strong  men  and  women  who 
constitute  America's  most  valuable  citizens. 

Every  question  which  makes  for  the  uplift  of  the  individual  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually ;  every  question  of  public  betterment  we  may 
now  include  as  a  necessary  factor  in  making  the  successful  home  whether  it  be 
in  town  or  country,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  need  not  only  a 
State  organization  of  domestic  science  in  every  State,  with  its  county  organiza- 
tions and  auxiliary  clubs,  but  a  national  organization  as  well,  in  whose  meetings 
we  may  have  our  various  methods  of  work  standardized,  plans  of  work  and 
instruction  arranged,  leaflets  prepared  for  a  systematized  study  of  health,  sani- 
tation, food,  clothing,  and  general  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  home  circle. 
We  need  movable  schools  of  instruction  sent  out,  short  courses  at  all  the  State 
universities,  lectures  with  demonstrations  when  possible  in  farmers'  institutes, 
and  a  standard  system  of  score  cards  for  judging  all  exhibits  of  women's  work, 
with  funds  provided  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  these 
plans. 

The  money  provided  for  institute  purposes  is  public  money  and  should  be 
expended  for  the  instruction  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and  since  women's 
work  is  different  from  that  of  men,  the  women's  institutes  should  be  considered 
separately  and  a  division  of  the  money  made  and  a  part  of  it  used  for  the  in- 
sti'uction  and  uplift  of  the  women  in  the  country  homes  equal  to  that  used  for 
the  instruction  of  the  men  in  their  work  on  the  farm. 

The  plans  employed  for  organizing  institutes  for  women  vary  in  different 
States.  Utah  is  the  first  State  to  require  by  law  the  providing  of  funds  and 
the  holding  of  institutes  for  women  the  same  as  for  men. 

In  Illinois  our  plan  is  to  organize  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  institutes, 
the  system  of  organization  being  the  same — that  is,  a  woman's  organization 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  county  institute  for  men  and  having  charge  of 
at  least  one  session  for  the  women,  or,  in  some  instances,  holding  as  many 
sessions  as  the  men,  in  a  different  room.  Any  number  of  local  clubs  may  be 
formed  in  any  county  conducted  on  the  line  of  work  most  acceptable  to  the 
members.  The  local  clubs  are  expected  to  send  a  yearly  report  to  the  county 
organization,  which,  in  turn,  gathers  up  all  these  reports  into  a  report  of  the 
work  done  over  the  country,  to  be  printetl  in  the  annual  report  of  the  organization. 

The  entire  control  of  the  work  for  women,  both  State  and  county,  is  in  the 
hands  of  women,  but  from  the  first  the  work  has  been  under  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  farmers'  institute  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  "  Department 
of  Household  Science,  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute."  Thus,  the  women's  work 
is  affiliated  with  that  of  the  men,  and  the  means  of  support  comes  from  the  same 
source,  although  some  county  organizations  are  self-supporting  by  the  sale  of 
their  exhibits,  bakery  sales,  etc. 

The  State  department  of  household  science,  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  is 
composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  county  organization,  each  auxiliary  club, 
each  mother's  club,  each  parent  and  teacher's  club,  and  each  woman's  club 
in  the  State.  These  delegates  elect  the  officers  for  this  department  at  its  an- 
nual meeting. 
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This  organization  has  been  in  operation  since  1898.  In  1909  the  constitution 
was  revised  and  some  changes  matle  in  the  management.  The  school  for  house- 
Iceepers  is  held  at  the  Woman's  Building  at  tlie  University  of  Illinois  the  last 
two  weeks  of  January;  it  is  well  attended  and  is  growing  larger  every  year. 
This  school  is  a  part  of  the  university  extension  work  and  offers  instruction 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  home  life  and  management.  The  house- 
hold science  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  two  women  who 
give  most  of  their  time  during  institute  season  to  institute  work  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  Members  of  the  regular  force  of  the  department  also 
attend  farmers'  institutes,  so  that  last  year  80  institute  appointments  were 
made,  and  this  year  requests  for  just  double  that  number  came  in. 

Our  State  board  of  agriculture  supports  a  domestic  science  school  at  the 
State  fair  at  Springfield  each  year.  Botli  women  and  girls  are  eligible  to  both 
these  schools  named  and  show  great  interest  in  them  every  year. 

More  than  20  States  held  separate  institutes  for  women  last  year,  with  vari- 
ous methods  of  instruction.  There  was  good  attendance  and  interest.  The 
work  is  growing  so  that  it  will  soon  be  a  question  of  where  to  find  instructors 
to  meet  the  demands. 

Wherever  elHcient  work  is  done  along  domestic-science  lines  anywhere  there 
must  be  some  form  of  local  organization.  There  are  always  some  women  in 
every  community  who  do  certain  things  unusually  well,  and  in  beginning  a  club 
it  is  well  to  start  right  where  tliey  are  interested  tlie  most,  so  it  sometimes  seems 
best  to  ask  these  women  to  tell  the  others  tlieir  methods  and  often  with  a  little 
suggestion  or  advice  from  the  organizer  or  director  latent  talent  is  awakened ; 
the  club  wills  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  instead  of  criticizing  and  comi)lain- 
ing  they  take  a  broader  viewpoint  and  begin  to  help  each  other  solve  home 
problems.  The  work  should  be  simple  and  definite,  with  responsibilities  real 
and  clearly  placed. 

In  some  localities  so  many  clubs  and  circles  of  different  kinds  are  in  exist- 
ence that  there  is  a  feeling  against  taking  up  any  new  work.  Where  this  is 
true  we  suggest  putting  a  domestic-science  department  into  some  organization 
already  in  existence  and  take  up  home  topics  at  stated  periods;  this  plan  has 
worked  well  in  a  churcli  missionary  society  that  could  be  named. 

The  Grange  has  done  nmch  to  interest  the  farm  housekeeper,  and  it  is  said 
that  from  the  (irauge  has  developed  the  farmers'  institute.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Grange  has  helped  women  in  particular  who  have  not  had  the  privileges 
of  community  life. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  on  dif- 
ferent home  sub.iects  have  been  and  are  of  incalculable  value,  but  we  would  be 
very  ghid  if  we  might  have  the  bulletins  pertaining  to  women's  work  and  inter- 
ests listed  separately.  Many  clubs  have  had  no  literature  but  these  bulletins 
in  the  early  days  of  the  study  '^f  domestic  science;  later  there  have  been  many 
books  written,  magazine  articles  iirinted,  and  reading  courses,  study  outlines, 
lists  of  topics  for  discussion  prepared,  so  that  no  woman  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
helps  in  the  study  of  any  phase  of  the  work. 

The  movable  schools  of  domestic  science  will  come  more  nearly  to  reaching 
the  women  in  the  rural  districts  and  give  them  more  real,  lasting  benefit  and 
instruction  than  almost  any  other  one  plan  that  has  been  employed.  When 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  movable  schools  are  for  those  who  want  them, 
and  that  they  are  to  supplement  the  institutes  and  other  work  of  kindred 
nature,  and  tliat  certain  conditions  nmst  be  met  in  order  to  secure  such  a  school, 
then  the  jieople  will  more  readily  ask  and  plan  for  them. 

In  North  Carolina  for  several  years  i)ast  they  have  added  a  domestic-science 
demonstration  car  to  the  corn  growers'  special.  It  is  a  regular  passenger  coach, 
with  two  seats  removed  from  one  end,  and  fitted  up  as  a  modern  kitchen, 
with  labor-saving  utensils  and  devices.  There  is  an  oil  stove,  oven,  ice  box, 
kitchen  cabinet,  tireless  cooker,  sink,  and  necessary  utensils. 

The  remaining  seats  of  the  car  were  used  for  seating  the  audience,  and  when 
the  attendance  was  not  too  large  the  woman's  institute  was  held  in  this  car. 

The  successful  farmer  must  employ  up-to-date  methods  in  all  departments 
of  his  work,  and  he  is  further  benefited  by  discussing  experiences  and  results 
following  the  application  of  the  principles  used;  the  housewife  has  .iust  as 
large  a  variety  of  duties  and  equal  responsibilities;  she  must  be  the  mother, 
teacher,  cook,  the  nurse  in  illness,  and  the  general  manager  of  the  home  at  all 
times,  and  she  should  be  given  equal  opportunities  with  her  husband  and 
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brother  in  securing  the  latest  and  best  information  bearing  upon  her  different 
lines  of  work. 

The  farmer  studies  how  to  balance  the  ration  for  his  stock  to  produce  milk 
or  to  produce  fat,  to  build  up  strong  bone  and  muscle,  and  to  keep  them  in  good, 
thrifty  condition ;  is  it  not  even  more  important  that  the  wife  and  mother 
should  know  how  to  feed  her  family  scientifically  to  produce  strength  and 
health  and  its  inevitable  result — happiness?  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
the  character  of  the  food  eaten  affects  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  instruction  should  be  provided  for  the  housekeeper,  and,  in  a  way, 
brought  to  her,  or  brought  near  enough  for  her  to  avail  herself  of  its  teach- 
ings, which  should  be  practical,  given  by  a  woman  of  experience  who  knows 
the  problems  of  women  on  the  farm  and  how  to  sympathize,  encourage,  and 
help  them. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  places  where  this  kind  of  instruction  has 
been  introduced  and  carried  out  for  some  time  a  very  marked  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place,  better  taste  is  displayed  in  the  furnishing  of  the  homes, 
better  taste  in  dress  among  the  women,  a  pride  for  better  home  surroundings, 
better  methods  of  cooking  and  serving  of  meals,  so  that  they  are  both  palatable 
and  attractive. 

There  is  also  more  interest  in  having  good  schools  and  in  seeing  that  the 
buildings  and  surroundings  are  sanitary  and  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  all  these  and 
many  more  improvements  are  the  direct  results  of  the  women's  institutes. 

The  girls  come  in  for  their  share,  too.  The  habits  of  industry  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  gained  by  a  training  in  domestic  affairs  is  of  no  small  value  in 
forming  the  girl's  character,  in  establishing  in  her  mind  the  difference  between 
being  a  partner  in  the  world's  work  and  being  a  parasite,  enjoying  always  the 
fruits  of  others'  labor.  The  girls  are  encouraged  to  have  a  part  in  the  insti- 
tutes, and  besides  furnishing  music  and  readings  there  are  bread-making  and 
bread-judging  contests  with  suitable  premiums;  also,  they  have  exhibits  of 
sewing  and  needlework  and  in  some  places  have  domestic-science  clubs  of  their 
own ;  so  with  the  cooperation  of  the  young  people  we  are  sure  the  work  will 
continue. 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  met  in  establishing  women's  institutes;  it  is  often 
impossible  for  the  housekeeper  to  leave  home  just  when  she  wishes,  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  want  to  do  so ;  there  is  indifference  to  overcome  and  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  awaken ;  then  many  are  conservative  and  think  that  the 
way  mother  or  grandmother  did  is  good  enough  for  now,  not  realizing  that 
home  conditions  must  keep  pace  with  the  new  methods  used  on  the  farm,  and 
that  the  more  knowledge  we  can  have  the  more  we  can  know  of  the  principles 
underlying  better  methods  of  housework,  the  more  we  shall  enjoy  our  work 
and  have  time  for  self-improvement. 

Women's  institutes  thus  become  a  post-graduate  course,  women  of  experience 
become  interested  and  give  the  results  of  their  experience  to  others,  and  the 
as.sociation  one  with  another  brightens  the  intellect  as  personal  contact  brings 
out  nev/  thought. 

Women's  institutes  give  a  broadening  and  uplifting  effect  and  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  women  to  grow  in  social  grace,  personal  virtue,  and  in  power,  each  to 
be  the  mother  queen  of  a  truly  splendid  home. 

Her  acquaintance  with  people  is  widened,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  is  awak- 
ened and  cultivated,  she  has  new  ideals  to  strive  for,  and  her  influence  is  soon 
felt  in  her  neighborhood. 

Women's  institutes  give  all  women,  whether  in  city  or  countiy,  opportunity  to 
obtain  instruction  suited  to  their  own  special  needs  and  give  each  an  interest  in 
the  pleasures  and  difficulties  of  the  other.  The  practical  illustrated  talks  afford 
opportunity  for  free  discussion  and  questions  tliat  bring  out  the  very  points 
desired,  so  wherever  women  are  earnestly  nnd  acti\ely  employed  in  seeking  the 
true  condition  of  their  home  life  we  find  them  more  able  to  master  pi-oblems  of 
finance  and  meet  in  a  sensible,  scientific  manner  every  demand  of  the  home. 

The  women  of  (he  IMiddle  and  far  West  are  awake  to  the  benefits  of  women's 
institutes.  Many  States  hold  them,  others  soon  will  do  so,  and  we  ask  for  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  in  a  more 
centrally  located  city,  where  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  attending  and  being 
represented. 

We  ask  for  a  national  organization  of  domestic  science  and  a  standard  system 
of  score  cards  for  judging  women's  exhibits. 
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Objects  of  Women's  Institutes. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson  presented  the  first  paper  on  the  question  "  What  are  the 
objects  desirable  to  be  attained  through  women's  institutes?" 

This  question  opens  up  a  broad  subject  and  one  that  is  difficult  to  condense. 
It  is  uudouhtwlly  true  that  the  farmers'  institute,  whetlier  for  men,  women,  or 
yoimg  people,  was  primarily  started  to  fill  some  need  in  rural  life.  If  this  need 
is  supplied,  it  seems  evident  that  the  desireti  object  is  attained.  We  might 
therefore  put  the  question,  What  are  the  needs  of  the  woman  in  the  rural  sec- 
ti(in,  and  what  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  home  in  the  country?  In  order  to 
answer  this  intelligently,  a  thorough  study  of  rural  life  and  surroundings  is 
necessary.  There  are  conditions,  some  good  and  some  evil,  that  are  distinctly 
urban ;  there  are  others  that  pertain  to  the  country.  It  is  toward  these  evils 
and  shortcomings  that  attention  should  be  directed,  and  it  is  against  these  that 
the  institute  worker  shoidd  exert  her  strongest  influence,  holding  aloft  high 
ideals  for  the  rural  home  and  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development 
of  the  dweller  of  the  farm,  and  boldly  attack  the  rural  home  problems,  realizing 
that  in  many  ways  they  differ  from  the  problems  in  the  city  home.  While  we 
may  find  just  as  great  variation  in  the  standards  of  living  in  different  parts  of 
the'  State  as  in  the  extremes  of  city  life,  yet  there  are  certain  conditions  and 
problems  that  we  meet  very  generally  throughout  farming  sections. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  is  the  proper  relation  between  the  home 
and  the  farm,  the  woman's  work  and  the  man's  work.  This  same  failure  to 
recognize  proper  relations  exists  in  the  city,  but  there  is  more  em|ihasis  placed 
upon  it  in  rural  life,  where  the  farm  and  farming  operations  seem  all  important. 
Tlie  farmer  forgets  that  all  his  labor  is,  in  the  end,  for  the  h(nne,  therefore  it  is 
above  all  else  in  impoi'tance.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  amount  of  help  that  is 
brought  to  the  farmer  by  National  and  State  Governments,  compared  with  the 
help  the  women  receive  from  the  same  sources.  Man's  labor  and  time  are  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  the  woman's,  hence  labor-saving  conveniences  and 
machinery  are  usually  found  on  the  farm,  but  not  in  the  farm  home.  The  gar- 
den that  supplies  the  family  table  is  not  looked  tipon  as  the  best  paying  acre,  so 
it  is  planted  late,  after  the  other  crops  are  in,  with  a  limited  variety  of  vege- 
tables, and  is  often  worked  by  hand  by  the  women.  The  house  is  neither 
planned  nor  furnished  for  easy  work.  Money  will  be  sjient  to  buy  a  piece  of 
machinery  for  farm  work  which  will  be  used  not  over  6  days  in  the  year,  while 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  modern  conveniences  could  be  put  into  the  home 
that  would  be  used  365  days  in  the  year. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  sanitation.  ISIany  women  still  carry  all  the 
water  to  the  house  and  carry  out  slop  water,  often  pouring  it  on  the  ground  to 
eventually  seep  into  the  well  and  contaminate  the  water  supply.  The  old- 
fashioned  privy  still  lives  in  most  places  to  breed  flies  and  spread  disease  and 
filth.  All  these  things  are  looked  upon  as  necessary  inconveniences  of  the 
country  and  not  as  neglected  and  preventable  evils.  The  value  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  in  the  house  is  largely  overlooked  in  the  country  where  God  has 
made  it  so  plentiful.  How  often  do  we  find  the  parlor  and  guest's  room  tightly 
closed  except  upon  rare  occasions.  What  institute  worker  has  not  shivered 
in  the  dead,  chill  air  of  the  guest's  room  between  unaired  damp  sheets,  which 
is,  however,  better  than  the  occasional  suggestion  to  sleep  between  the  blankets. 
The  hygiene  of  the  country  home  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour.  The 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  greater  per  capita  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city,  is  one  evidence  of  this. 

The  health  departn)ents  of  the  cities  have  a  closer  and  more  direct  control 
over  the  city  homes  and  are  able  to  carry  on  campaigns  of  instruction  in  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene.  In  the  country,  however,  every  man  is  more  or  less  a  law 
unto  himself  in  these  matters.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that  the  second  great 
object  to  be  attained  in  the  woman's  institute  is  the  improvement  of  rural 
sanitation. 

The  average  country  woman  works  too  hard.  There  are  statistics  that  show 
that  there  are  more  women  from  the  farm  in  the  insane  asylums  than  from 
any  other  walk  in  life.  This  condition  is  said  to  be  brought  about  by  hai'd 
work  and  the  monotony  of  their  lives.  Poorly  planned  houses  mean  many 
stejis  and  lack  of  modern  conveniences  add  much  to  daily  labor.  The  unneces- 
sary cooking  that  is  often  done  in  the  country,  where  overloaded  tables  are 
common  with  a  superfluity  of  pies,  cakes,  and  preserves,  add  greatly  to  the 
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labor.  What  constitutes  a  proper  meal  should  fir  easily  and  quickly  learned 
by  the  farmer's  wife,  since  the  farmer  studies  and  practices  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  his  animals.  The  institute  worl^er  has  a  great  field  before  her  in 
teaching  the  rural  women  to  simplify  work.  Help  them  to  distinguish  betweiMi 
essentials  and  nonesisentials.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the  suggestions  made  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  work  instead  of  adding  needless  and  impracticable  labor  to 
already  overworked  home  makers. 

With  simplifjing  work,  teaching  good  household  management,  revolutionizing 
the  rural  house  and  its  equipment,  we  will  arrive  at  the  point  where  relaxation, 
recreation,  and  culture  can  be  ui'ged. 

Y\'heu  the  work  of  the  farm  home  is  so  arranged  that  the  woman  has  time 
for  recreation  and  relaxation,  then  the  institute  can  urge  culture  through 
books,  nature,  and  social  intercourse,  the  broadening  and  deeiwnlng  of  life,  and 
enjoyment,  through  living.  When  there  is  less  hard  work  and  more  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  farm  life  will  return  to  its  true  status  and  we  will  not  hear 
the  cry  "  Back  to  the  farm,"  for  it  is  there  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  remain. 

I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  done  to  help 
the  home  in  the  past  has  been  along  the  lines  of  the  preparation  of  food. 
This  has  been  done  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  popular  mind  the  words  "  home 
economics  "  and  "  domestic  science  "  have  come  to  be  synonomous  with  cooking. 
The  emphasis  upon  this  side  of  the  work  in  the  past  has  been  natural  and  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  good.  While  I  would  not  decry  this  branch  of 
home  economics,  for  I  feel  it  has  an  important  place,  yet  the  rural  women  need 
the  benefit  of  advanced  thought  in  home  economics  in  its  broadest  sense  just 
as  much  as  the  farmer  needs  this  help  in  agriculture.  It  should  not  be  a  one- 
sided help  and  deal  generally  with  cooking  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects  any 
more  than  the  work  for  men  should  emphasize  the  growing  of  corn  or  the  dairy 
problems  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equally  important  matters. 

While  there  has  been  a  popular  custom  of  referring  to  greasy  food,  sodden 
bread,  and  heavy  cake,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  average  woman  in  the 
country  understands  the  art  of  cooking  much  better  than  does  the  average  citj- 
woman,  probably  because  she  has  done  it  for  herself  more  generally  and  has  not 
depended  upon  the  servant  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  exhibits  of  culinary  ability 
at  the  county  fair  bear  evidence  of  this.  I  was  intimately  associated  with  farm 
women  through  the  Grange  long  before  I  did  any  active  work,  and  know  that 
they  do  not  always  regard  with  favor  anyone  coming  to  teach  them  to  cook.  I 
have  heard  them  say  more  than  once,  "I  can  make  as  good  bread  or  cake  as 
she  can."  The  principles  of  cooking  and  the  art  of  good  cooking  should  still 
have  a  place  in  institute  work,  but  let  the  greater  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  sub- 
jects which  have  the  more  general  bearing  on  home  life  and  in  which  the  most 
help  is  needed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  field  for  the  teaching  of  household  art  to  the  woman 
in  the  country.  Improved  rural  architecture,  with  weil-jilanned  aud  well-kept 
lawns,  would  certainly  tend  to  add  much  pleasure  to  life  in  the  country.  There 
is  also  an  opportunity  for  developing  an  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  with 
suggestions  for  house  furnishings  and  selection  of  pictures.  In  regard  to  dress, 
much  help  might  be  given,  for  many  women  understand  neither  appropriateness 
in  dress  nor  the  quality  aud  value  of  materials. 

All  phases  of  home  life  or  questions  pertaining  to  the  individuals  in  the  home 
could  well  be  considered  in  the  woman's  institute.  The  scope  of  the  subje<Hs  is 
too  large  to  take  up  all  of  the  important  topics.  There  is  one.  however,  which 
I  can  not  let  pass  without  referring  to  it.  It  is  the  care  and  training  of  the 
children  on  the  farm.  This  is  especially  important,  as  the  rural  mother  is 
usually  too  isolated  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  mother's  cUil)  or  kinder- 
garten. The  child  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  farm,  and  as  such  should  re- 
ceive due  consideration.  While  all  of  the  subjects  alre;uly  referred  to  bear 
directly  on  the  child  there  are  others  that  pertain  to  him  alone.  Children's 
rights  are  often  overlooked — the  right  to  a  good  physical  and  mental  inheritance 
and  a  proper  home  atmosphere  and  training  to  develop  this  inheritance,  their 
right  to  justice  and  proper  discipline  to  make  them  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
their  right  to  an  education  to  fit  them  for  the  life  they  have  to  live.  In  con- 
sidering the  right  to  moral  training  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the 
paper  read  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hurd.  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
before  the  American  Home  Economics  Association :  "  To  say  that  moral  con- 
ditions are  worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  is  treading  on  extremely 
dangerous  ground,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  such  a  stand  if 
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once  taken.  This  much  iai^riio  and  very  generally  recognized  by  those  who 
have  lived  in  tlio  country,  that  there  is  very  great*  opportunity  constantly 
afforded  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  for  immoral  practices.  Country  girls 
especially  are  not  sophisticated,  and  the  recent  exposures  of  the  white-slave 
traflic.  which  would  tend  to  show  that  country  girls  furnish  a  large  share  of 
the  unwilling  recruits  of  this  abominable  business,  calls  for  a  frank  discus- 
sion, somewhere,  of  those  topics  so  hard  to  discuss." 

Should  not  the  bettering  of  the  moral  condition  be  another  great  ob.iect  sought 
by  the  institute  work-er.  and  here  in  the  woman's  institute  can  we  not  stir  up  the 
mothers  to  recognize  their  duty  to  their  children  in  this  respect,  and  also  teach 
them  how  to  give  the  information  to  their  boys  and  girls  which  will  prepare 
them  for  fatherhood  and  motherhood  as  well  as  for  a  clean,  strong  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

To  summarize  the  matter,  I  would  say  that  the  objects  desirable  to  be  at- 
tained through  the  women's  institute  are:  (1)  The  all-anumd  improvement  of 
home  conditions  through  proper  !-anitation,  proper  management,  proper  equip- 
ment, and  in  making  the  home  as  attractive  and  beautiful  as  possible;  (2)  in- 
creasing the  ethciency  of  the  home  maker  by  simplifying  work  and  thus  creating 
leisure  for  recreation  and  culture;  and  (3)  improved  conditions  for  the  rearing 
of  the  children  on  the  farm,  recognizing  their  right  to  proper  home  training 
and  discipline  to  correct  moral  training,  their  right  to  education  for  life's  work 
through  the  schools,  and  to  healthful  and  elevating  recreation  and  pleasure. 

Objects  of  Women's  Institutes. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  discussed  this  subject  as  follows: 

We  come  hci-e  with  such  widely  differing  viewpoints  as  regards  women  and 
their  position  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  viewpoint  of 
us  who  have  to  do  with  the  woman  of  the  Middle  West,  and  it  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  those  that  have  been  presented  here  to-day. 

After  10  years  of  institute  work  I  have  ceased  ver.v  largely  to  feel  that  my 
work  is  missionary  work,  for  I  have  very  many  times  gone  among  the  farm 
women  to  gain  information  and  not  to  give.  There  is  as  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  farm  women  of  the  East  and  the  farm  women  of  the  West  as  there 
is  between  the  city  and  the  country  women.  And  yet  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions that  are  common  to  all.  Vor  instance,  both  country  women  and  town 
women,  both  eastern  and  western  and  southern  women,  need  to  have  a  new 
appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  I  would  begin  at  the 
other  end  of  the  story  from  the  last  speaker,  and  would  want  to  teach  women 
that  there  is  as  great  oriportunity  for  tine  intellectual  effort,  fine  judicial  and 
executive  ability,  for  the  woman  who  runs  the  home  properly  as  for  the  woman 
who  is  out  in  the  world  as  a  wage  earner.  The  work  in  the  farm  home  is  not 
drudgery,  because^  drudgery  goes  back  to  that  old  definition,  "labor  minus 
brains."  The  making  of  a  home,  either  in  town  or  country,  can,  therefore, 
never  be  drudgery,  for  it  can  never  be  labor  without  brains.  I  would  make  the 
young  woman  of  to-da,v  and  the  young  woman's  mother  feel  that  to  make  the 
farm  home  what  it  should  be  calls  for  the  finest  and  the  best  that  is  in  her 
of  brain  and  heart.  Then  I  would  take  the  next  thing — that  it  is  a  wohderful 
opportunity  to  have  a  chance  to  send  jieople  ouj;  into  the  world  better  phys- 
ically and  morally  because  of  our  efforts.  True,  we  do  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again,  three  meals  a  day  for  3(35  days  in  the  year.  Three  times  a 
day  we  face  the  dishwater  36.5  days  in  the  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  three 
times  a  day  we  send  out  jteople  better  prepared  to  play  their  part  in  the  world, 
then  it  has  been  worth  while.  For,  after  all,  few  of  us  are  good  when  we  are 
not  well,  and  few  of  us  are  well  if  we  ha\e  not  had  tlie  proper  food  and 
proper  care  and  proper  sanitation.  The  making  of  a  good  farm  home  is,  there- 
fore, the  making  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

Then  I  would  emiihasize  the  fact  that  the  bringing  of  children  into  the  world 
and  rearing  them  on  the  farm  tends  to  national  wealth  and  welfare.  After  all 
that  was  said  yesterday  by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  others  here, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  important  work  is  not  to  make  more  money  that  we 
may  become  rich,  but  to  make  more  money  that  we  may  have  better  homes  so 
as  to  produce  in  these  homes  better  citizens,  both  men  and  women.  There  are 
moral  dangers  in  the  country,  but  I  think  there  are  more  in  town.  It  is  easier 
to  rear  good  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  than  in  a  city  because  of  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  the  country  from  evil  influences.  For  that  reason  the  farm 
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wife  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  opportunities.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
the  town  woman  or  the  country  woman  needs  to  simplify  either  her  methods 
or  her  means.  She  needs  rather  to  so  regulate  her  life  and  her  household 
duties  that  there  may  be  more  time  for  recreation.  If  a  man  goes  into  the  field 
and  plows  and  sows  and  reaps,  why  should  not  the  woman  in  the  house  also 
work?  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  a  woman  should  have  an  idle  day  than 
that  the  man  should  have  an  idle  day?  I  know  that  sounds  like  heresy  for  a 
woman  to  raise  such  questions,  but  I  can  not  see  why  an  educated  American 
woman  should  have  any  more  leisure  than  an  educated  American  man.  Of 
course,  if  she  is  being  a  good  mother  to  children  she  has  her  hands  full,  her 
days  and  her  heart  full.  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  our  M'omeu 
since  we  have  been  relieved  of  many  of  the  old  resiionsibilities  to  desire  to 
shirk  some  of  the  new  ones.  We  no  longer  follow  out  the  old  Hebrew  ideal, 
wife  and  mother.  We  no  longer  go  far  into  the  fields  to  gather  the  food  for 
our  families;  we  no  longer  buy  with  the  proceeds  of  our  hands,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  fill  up  the  rest  of  that  old  ideal  in  having  our  chil- 
dren rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume 
our  share  of  life's  responsibilities.  If  we  no  longer  make  and  create  national 
wealth  as  the  Hebrew  women  of  old,  we  can  at  least  afCect  national  welfare  by 
our  method  of  expenditure.  I  would  teach  the  country  women  to  expend  their 
money  wisely,  with  as  much-  thought  and  intelligence  as  her  grantlmother  wove 
and  made  fabrics  similar  to  those  which  her  granddaughter  now  buys.  By 
these  teachings  we  will  introduce  into  our  farmers'  institutes  a  higher  reverence 
for  childhood  and  a  higher  service  for  child  life  and  child  health.  A  great 
many  of  the  farmers'  wives  to-day  are  keen  and  intelligent  women.  They  seem 
to  have  more  time  in  the  winter  evenings  to  do  good,  honest  reading  than  their 
sisters  in  the  city,  who  have  so  many  calls  to  make  that  they  have  less  time  to 
cultivate  their  minds  or  entertain  their  children.  The  women  I  have  met  in 
the  last  t^^o  years  in  Indiana  I  have  felt  were  capable  of  understanding  sci- 
entific lectures  as  diflicult  as  I  would  dare  to  give  to  the  senior  girls  in  the 
university.  As  I  said,  we  come  up  here  with  different  viewpoints,  because  we 
have  different  classes  of  women  to  meet.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers'  in- 
stitutes should  deal  with  the  heart  life  and  soul  life  and  not  altogether  with 
the  physical.  Be  an  inspiration  for  better  living,  teach  appreciation  of  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  work,  for  sending  people  into  the  world  better,  increase 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  honesty  of  thought  and  honesty  of 
labor. 

Method  of  Conducting  Women's  Institutes. 
Mrs.  Helen  Wells,  of  New  York,  read  the  following  paper  on  "  What  is  the 
best-  method  of  presenting  the  women's  institutes?": 

No  great  movement,  whether  charitable,  philanthropic,  or  educational,  has 
ever  achieved  success  without  having  first  passed  through  the  experimental 
stage,  that  period  so  fraught  with  blunders,  lost  time,  and  added  knowledge. 
Experiment  stations  are  established  in  our  agricultural  world  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  period  from  the  individual  farmer's  experience,  giving  to  him,  in 
its  place,  the  knowledge  gained  from  both  failures  and  successes.  Why? 
Simply  to  save  time  and  expense.  A  fact  that  has  passed  the  critical  examina- 
tions of  the  experiment  station  becomes  an  established  fact,  ready  to  be  used 
when  needed. 

In  the  question  of  the  best  method  for  presentation  of  the  women's  institute 
work  to  our  States  why  may  we  not  regard  our  sister.  Canada,  as  an  experi- 
ment station?  For  12  years  she  has  been  "  ti'ying  out"  a  system  of  reaching 
the  interests  of  the  women  of  the  farm,  and  she  has  met  with  most  wonderful 
success.  The  trial  of  Canada's  methods  in  New  York  State  4  years  ago  met 
with  the  same  success.  Why  not  use  this  proved  successful  method,  subjec-t  to 
whatever  changes  seem  expedient  in  each  locality,  through  our  States?  Why 
waste  time  and  money  in  useless  experiments,  when  a  successful  established 
fact  is  known? 

I  believe  that  this  educational  work  for  women  should  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  agricultural  department,  because  that  offers  the  broadest  pos- 
sible foundation  for  success:  that  the  period  for  holdiug  women's  institute 
meetings  should  be  during  the  summer  or  fall  months — insuring  a  seiiarate  set 
of  meetings — and  a  separate  fund  allowed  by  each  State  for  their  maintenance; 
that  the  topics  discussed  at  these  meetings  should  be  those  appertaining  to  home 
Interests,  both  ethical  and  scientific ;  that  men  should  be  invited  to  and  should 
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consider  these  annual  meetings  theirs  equally  with  women,  as  "  home  interests" 
includes  both  sexes ;  that  these  meetingj:^  should  be  planned  and  managed  by 
women,  using  both  men  and  women  as  speakers,  if  it  seems  advisable.  No  more 
ridiculous  sight  can  be  seen  than  a  group  of  men  calmly  deciding  upon  the  line 
of  thought  necessary  for  women's  needs,  unless  it  would  be  a  group  of  women 
formulating  a  program  for  men's  needs. 

Since  the  greatest  movements  of  the  age,  etlucational,  philanthropic,  charita- 
ble, the  church,  and  reform,  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  women — planned  by 
women,  managed  by  women,  financed  by  women — it  will  probably  not  be  impos- 
sible for  women  to  meet  the  emergencies  arising  from  women's  institutes. 

All  this  work  in  every  State  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  for  advice,  criticism,  and  counsel. 

No  plan  of  worlc  that  consists  only  in  a  few  days'  meeting  once  a  year  ever 
achieved  enough  benefit  to  the  community  to  warrant  the  expense.  One  work  of 
the  women's  institutes  should  be  to  form  an  organization  in  each  place  where 
the  meetings  are  successful,  such  organization  to  work  throughout  tiie  year, 
holding  meetings  as  seems  desirable  and  reporting  to  the  State  manager.  The 
State  manager  should  be  able  at  any  time  to  respond  to  a  call  from  any  part  of 
the  State  for  help  in  forming  new  women's  institute  clubs  or  for  suggestions  for 
lines  of  study  for  those  already  formed,  or  to  strengthen  a  weak  organization. 

The  value  of  meetings  where  minds  are  directed  along  one  line  of  thought 
must  be  of  more  value  than  a  meeting  where  the  topics  discussed  are  as  many 
and  varied  as  those  presented  at  the  usual  farmers'  institute.  One  can  not  get 
the  best  from  either  speaker  or  audience  when  the  mind  is  carried  so  rapidly 
from  farm  business  topics  to  those  of  home  interest. 

The  expense  of  travel  and  board  is  no  more  for  three  or  four  women  traveling 
together,  in  summer,  than  for  the  same  three  women  to  travel  over  the  same 
number  of  miles,  separately,  during  winter  as  an  appendage  to  the  farmers' 
institutes,  and  appearing  once  on  program.  These  three  or  four  women  com- 
bined can  fill  a  two-days'  program,  all  day  session,  which  will  mean  much  more 
to  the  women  of  the  State  and  cost  no  more  of  the  State's  money  than  the 
present  plan.  Again,  such  a  plan  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  a  cooperation  which  is  highly  desirable. 

At  the  women's  institute  meeting  held  in  the  little  town  of  Webster,  N.  Y., 
an  organization  was  formed  that  desired  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  institute. 
It  began  with  13  members  and  now  numbers  215.  On  November  7,  1910,  they 
celebrated  their  fourth  year  of  work.  "  What  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again." 

In  concluding  I  would  say,  and  say  in  all  humility  to  this  body  of  gentlemen : 
Directors  of  the  farmers'  institutes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  please 
consider  the  fact  that  no  man  over  lived  who  could  look  at  life  from  a  woman's 
viewpoint,  and  no  woman  ever  lived  who  could  look  at  life  from  a  man's 
viewpoint.  As  the  other  great  movements  for  women  have  been  intrusted  to 
woman's  hands,  and  have  been  successful,  then  trust  this  great  movement  for 
the  women  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  judgment,  wisdom,  and  love  of  women 
who  understand  better  than  any  man  the  needs  of  the  woman  in  the  home. 

Let  the  farmers'  institute  and  the  women's  institute  be  as  brother  and  sister, 
both  obeying  the  will  of  thfeir  parent — the  State. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers  for  Women's  Institutes. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  question,  "  What  are  the  desirable  qualifications  in  teachers  for  women's 
institutes?  " 

In  view  of  the  discussion  of  the  day.  I  shall  make  as  my  first  qualification  in 
teachers  for  women's  institutes  that  they  be  either  men  or  women  qualified  to 
speak  upon  topics  relating  to  the  house. 

The  tendency  for  several  years  has  been  to  emphasize  the  term  women  in 
connection  with  various  organizations.  The  demand  at  the  time  is  for  cooper- 
ation of  men  and  women  upon  the  home  topics.  In  a  consideration  of  rural 
I)rogress,  with  special  reference  to  the  family  and  the  home,  the  efforts  of  both 
men  and  women  are  needed.  Both  have  striven  for  the  success  of  the  farm  and 
the  upbuilding  of  the  farm  home.  There  are  problems  which  neither  can  solve 
alone.  Women  have  cooperatetl  in  the  purchase  of  more  acres,  the  paying  of 
mortgages,  the  securing  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  general  betterment  of  farm 
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conditions.  The  nature  of  men's  woi-k  upon  the  farm  is  such  that  it  can  not  be 
separated  from  the  domestic  problems  of  nutrition,  sanitation,  household  equip- 
ment, and  similar  matters.  Primarily  theirs  is  the  work  of  production.  Con- 
sumption is  closely  related,  and  not  the  woman's  subject  alone.  The  sanitation 
of  the  farm  home  is  related  to  drainage,  water  supply,  and  disposal  of  waste. 
Mechanical  contrivances  for  lessening  the  work  in  the  house  are  connected  with 
the  power  and  machinery  of  the  farm.  In  the  consideration  of  these  subjects 
before  an  institute,  oftentimes  a  man  has  a  point  of  view  of  particular  ad- 
vantage, while  there  are  still  subjects  which  a  woman  may  work  out  better. 

So  far  as  the  audience  is  concerned,  there  is  quite  as  much  necessity  of  in- 
struction for  men  as  for  women  upon  many  of  these  home  topics,  and  quite  as 
much  need  of  teaching  men  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  food  as  of  teaching 
women.  We  are  in  as  much  need  of  good  fathers  as  good  mother.s.  It  is  a 
responsibility  for  both.  We  would  then  make  a  plea  for  the  organization  of  an 
Institute  which  shall  make  certain  subjects  of  common  interest  to  men  and 
women,  separating  when  advisable  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  particular 
value  to  men  and  women  singly. 

It  is  true  that  women's  institutes  have  been  a  success.  I  doubt  if  they  have 
been  a  success  because  they  have  been  held  separate  from  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. Everywhere  home  makers  are  awakened  to  the  need  of  training.  It  is 
the  subject  and  its  presentation,  not  the  absence  of  men  upon  the  program  nor 
in  the  audience  which  has  made  the  meetings  popular.  It  is  admitted  that 
many  men  will  not  care  to  listen  to  cooking  demonstrations,  nor  many  women 
to  some  farm  siibjects,  but  there  may  be  always  opportunity  for  a  part  of  an 
institute  having  separate  sessions. 

A  second  qualification  for  an  institute  speaker  is  that  he  shall  have  a  mes- 
sage for  the  people  rather  than  a  per  diem  motive.  The  farmers  and  farmers' 
families  gathered  at  these  meetings  are  there  because  they  are  intelligent  and 
eager  for  instruction.  They  are  good  judges  of  the  program  presented.  Fur- 
thermore, a  philanthropic  point  of  view  toward  an  audience  is  never  successful. 
The  speaker  who  goes  with  a  missionary  spirit  is  liable  to  make  a  failure.  He 
must  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  has  something  worth  teaching 
and  accept  his  audience  as  students  who  expect  something  of  a  high  character. 

The  third  qualification  would  be  that  of  good  preparation.  The  time  has 
been  when  an  institute  audience  desired  entertainment  and  to  be  led  by  their 
emotions.  There  are  still  signs  of  these  demands,  but  we  shall  never  advance 
far  as  long  as  our  work  is  prepared  to  meet  that  particular  demand.  Good 
teaching  will  have  more  or  less  of  this  element,  but  it  will  be  merely  incidental. 
It  is  often  needed  to  arouse  attention,  but  in  too  liberal  doses  it  destroys  the 
proper  motive  for  teaching.  The  time  has  come  when  the  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  home  may  be  treated  in  as  scientific  a  way  as  those  pertaining  to  the  farm. 
Everywhere  in  a  farmers'  institute  it  is  expected  that  scientifically  accurate 
talks  will  be  given  upon  various  farm  subjects,  and  men  who  have  specialized 
are  engaged  to  treat  these  subjects.  It  will  not  take  long  to  have  the  same 
grade  for  the  women's  work  as  for  the  men's.  The  women  on  the  farm  will  be 
the  first  class  of  women  interested  in  scientific  terms  as  they  relate  to  nutrition 
and  sanitation.  They  have  become  familiar  with  them  through  their  connec- 
tion with  farm  topics.  The  farm  woman  is  closer  to  her  problem  of  nutrition 
and  sanitation  than  is  the  city  woman.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  an 
audience  of  eager  women  who  want  distinct  teaching  upon  the  subjects  per- 
taining to  home  making. 

Another  ideal  to  be  found  in  the  speaker  at  an  institute  is  a  standard  of  life, 
both  as  regards  ethics  and  resthetics,  which  will  make  the  siieaker  a  type  to  be 
Imitated.  Knowledge  of  farm  topics  is  not  all  that  makes  farming  a  profession. 
The  farmers'  ideas  as  a  citizen  are  quite  as  important.  The  teacher  in  an 
institute  unconsciously  presents  high  or  low  ideals  of  living;  if  high,  they  mean 
much  to  the  listener,  who,  by  reason  of  the  more  or  less  isolation  on  the  farm, 
is  hungry  for  ideals  found  not  within  her  own  community.  One  object  of  the 
institutes  should  be  the  better  setting  up  of  the  man  and  the  woman ;  that 
which  will  make  farm  men  and  women  like  other  people,  in  bu.=ine.ss,  in  apj)re- 
eiation  of  the  beautiful  consistent  with  dress  and  good  grooming.  The  influence 
of  the  speaker  is  subtle  but  none  the  less  powerful. 

The  physical  strain  upon  an  institute  speaker  who  is  constantly  traveling  is 
very  great.  It  has  become  an  art  to  learn  how  to  dress  properly  for  traveling, 
manage  baggage  successfully,  leave  cheerful  impressions  at  the  hotel  or  with 
the  host  or  hostess.  All  of  this  requires  study,  tact,  and  appreciation  of  the 
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difficulties  presented  in  entoitainnient  in  rural  conmuinities.  Unless  these  are 
possessed  by  tlie  travelinj;  speaker,  some  easier  position  ought  to  be  sought. 
Discouragement  over  poor  fare,  poor  beds,  I)ad  railroad  connections,  and  similar 
annoyances  takes  the  life  out  of  any  speaker. 

Discussion. 

An  extended  discussion  of  these  papers  followed,  participated  in  by  C.  H. 
Hinuian.  of  Colorado;  A.  Stabler  and  W.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland;  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hollowell,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  and  T.  B.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina ;  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Burroughs,  of  Illinois;  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario;  R.  A.  Pearson,  of  New  York; 
and  Miss  Irma  Mathews  and  J.  C.  Elliott,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hiuina!!  raised  the  question  as  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  separate 
institute  for  women.  This  was  met  by  Mr.  Stabler  and  others  by  stating  that 
joint  meetings  were  impracticable  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Putnam,  of  Ontario,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  separate  institutes 
for  women  does  not  imply  that  there  are  no  joint  sessions.  When  the  subjects 
discussed  are  of  common  interest,  the  sessions  should  be  joint;  when,  however, 
they  relate  to  women's  work  specially,  or  to  that  of  men  specially,  then  the 
sessions  should  be  separate.  He  alleged  that  you  can  not  have  separate  insti- 
tutes for  women  and  for  women  alone,  but  that  frequently  they  are  combined 
with  those  of  men.   The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  institutes  for  men. 

Miss  Matthews  outlined  the  organization  for  women  and  girls  in  operation 
in  Oklahoma.  In  that  State  the  women's  institutes  are  auxiliaries  to  the  county 
institute  for  men  and  are  organized  in  each  of  76  counties.  There  is  a  State 
institute  director  for  women  who  is  over  these  auxiliaries,  similar  to  the 
organization  that  exists  for  men.  These  institutes  for  men  and  women  cooper- 
ate, meeting  at  times  in  the  joint  institutes,  and  also  separately,  as  they  may 
elect. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin  referred  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  capable  institute  lec- 
turers for  women's  institutes.  Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  they  meet  this  difficulty 
by  employing  common-sense  women  who  know  farm  conditions,  are  good 
housekeepers,  who  are  motherly  and  kindly  disposed,  to  go  out  and  tell  farm 
women  what  they  know  with  regard  to  the  practical  problems  that  home  makers 
have  to  encounter.  He  also  stated  that  one  effect  of  the  monthly  meetings  of 
women  was  to  develop  capable  teachers  among  them. 

Mrs.  Hollowell  saw  in  the  movement  for  women's  institutes  a  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  men  to  give  the  women  a  chance. 

Mrs.  Stevens  thought  that  owing  to  a  difference  in  conditions  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  several  States  the  matter  of  separate  institutes  could  be  safely  left 
to  the  State  directors  to  determine. 

Mrs.  Burroughs  stated  that  in  Illinois  they  have  both  forms  of  institutes — 
separate  as  well  as  combined. 

The  association  then  adjourned  until  8  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  November  15,  1910. 

Vice  President  A.  M.  Soule  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8  p.  m. 
W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed  the  committee,  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTTJRE. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  with  you.  I  do  not  come  with  any  particular  mes- 
sage. The  gentleman  gave  me  my  topic  when  he  si)oke  of  the  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing in  a  county.  In  this  whole  discussion  a  suggestion  made  by  one  speaker 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  too  much  satisfled  if  we  reach  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  people  in  the  county ;  not  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  a  select 
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few,  but  that  we  imagine  that  we  are  doing  our  work  if  we  get  a  portion  of 
people  interested  and  give  them  some  instruction.  We  are  not  doing  our  work 
in  its  entirety  until,  by  all  means  at  our  command,  we  reach  all  the  people  with 
the  rising  new  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture,  home  making,  and  country 
life.  The  large  body  of  knowledge  acquired  by  institutions  for  agricultural 
research  has  already  remarkably  modified  the  thought  of  the  farmers  of  the 
world.   It  has  also  greatly  increased  production  and  has  improved  home  making. 

And  only  with  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  proportion  of  public  funds  in  the 
open  country,  so  as  not  thus  to  allot  too  large  a  portion  of  our  annual  incre- 
ment of  wealth  to  the  cities,  but  distribute  more  on  the  roads  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  of  the  open  country,  so  as  to  carry  education  to  all  mature 
people  and  to  all  of  school  age,  and  in  keeping  up  the  soils,  and  making  good 
fences,  and  good  farm  homes,  will  full  justice  be  done  to  our  entire  population. 
Then  we  will  be  doing  our  whole  work,  and  what  I  want  to  put  in  your  mind 
very  briefly  is  a  suggestion  as  to  methods  of  organizing  our  country-life  in- 
terests. 

A  dozen  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  when  teaching  a  class  of  students  in 
agricultural  economics  that  there  was  no  one  studying  the  question  of  country- 
life  organization  as  a  whole.  We  each  were  trying  to  develop  an  institution  or 
a  class  of  institutions,  or  a  scheme  in  the  State  of  promoting  agriculture,  but 
there  was  no  plan  for  a  harmonioiis  whole  for  the  development  of  the  country- 
life  interests  for  all  parts  of  the  State,  let  alone  of  the  Nation.  This  matter 
has  gone  through  various  forms  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  discovered  finally  that 
we  have  overlooked  one  very  important  method  of  organization.  It  is  the 
method  which  was  adopted  when  our  fathers  organized  this  country  in  the 
federation  of  States.  They  established  representative  government,  representa- 
tives from  the  lesser  divisions  of  territory,  and  of  organization  to  the  larger 
divisions.  In  our  political  organization  we  send  a  representative  from  the 
local  community  to  the  county,  and  from  there  to  the  State,  and  thence  to  the 
national  organization.  So  we  send  our  oflicials  to  the  county  organization  and 
to  the  State  organizations  and  thence  to  the  Nation.  These  people  go  as  dele- 
gates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  other  similar  national  associations  and  institutions  are  organized 
much  on  the  same  basis  as  our  Federal  Government.  Why  should  we  not  have 
a  federation  arrangement  throughout  for  our  country-life  interests,  instead  of 
having  separate  organizations  as  the  National  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union 
doing  work  in  a  partial  and  not  as  powerful  a  way  as  if  all  country-life  organi- 
zations were  federated?  Why  not  federate  all  these  organizations  into  a  na- 
tional, State,  county,  and  local  system? 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
has  recently  come  forward  in  the  form  of  the  local  community  organization 
known  as  the  consolidated  rural  school  district.  It  not  only  establishes  at  one 
place  in  a  district  of  a  size  determined  by  the  team-haul  distance,  the  school 
for  the  young  people,  but  provides  a  common  center  for  many  purposes.  Under 
normal  conditions  there  will  be  20  to  30  of  these  vital  consolidated  rural  school 
country-life  centers  in  each  county.  This  will  make  not  only  a  county  system 
of  strong  schools,  but  also  county  systems  of  cooperative  organizations  along 
many  lines  of  country-life  interests. 

The  consolidated  rural  school  promises  to  very  greatly  improve  conditions. 
If  we  had  30,000  or  40,000  of  these  consolidated  rural  schools,  20  to  30  in  a 
county,  we  would  then  have  a  basis  for  an  organization  upward  by  a  system  of 
delegates.  And  why  should  not  this  consolidated  rural  school  district  become 
the  basic  organization  as  we  begin  to  send  the  delegates  up  to  the  county?  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  county  federation  with  the  local  district  clubs  and 
societies  sending  delegates  there,  then  the  county  societies  and  federations  send- 
ing delegates  to  a  State  federation?  And  last  in  line  would  naturally  come  a 
national  country-life  federation  made  up  of  State  delegates  from  State  associa- 
tions and  federations  and  national  delegates  from  national  associations. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  L.  R.  Taf t,  of  Michigan : 
EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON"  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGKICULTURE. 

During  the  past  year  your  committee  has  collected  statistics  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  various  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Provinces  have  adopted  the  idea  of  movable  schools  of  agriculture. 
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This  Las  been  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  work  is  carried  on 
under  so  many  different  names. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  practically  the  same  character  of 
work  is  attempted  under  the  name  of  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  farmers' 
and  houseljeepers'  schools,  long  institutes,  short  courses  in  stock  judging,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  raising,  soil  management,  etc.,  corn  specials  and  farmers' 
institute  schools,  but  from  the  reports  received  it  is  evident  that  in  practically 
every  State  and  Territory  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  more 
thorough  and  advanced  instruction  than  is  given  in  the  farmers'  institutes  of 
one,  two,  and  even  three  days'  dui'ation. 

We  have  received  reports  from  41  States  and  Territories,  indicating  that  the 
work  under  this  heading  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  which 
should  not  be  understood,  however,  to  mean  that  the  work  carried  on  in  all  of 
these  States  conforms  to  the  plan  proposed  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture 
by  our  secretary  in  Circular  79,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

While  there  are  many  modifications  in  this  plan,  yet  in  all  of  these  States 
some  form  of  the  movable  school  has  been  undertaken.  In  most  of  the  States 
where  the  movable  schools  are  held  the  course  is  confined  to  a  single  subject, 
as  cheese  making,  buttei'  making,  fruit  growing,  market  gardening,  and  poultry 
raising,  while  in  othere  the  schools  for  the  study  of  home  economics  are  held 
at  the  same  time. 

In  all  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  two,  schools  are  held  for  one 
week.  One  of  the  States  holds  these  schools  for  two  weeks  and  still  another 
for  four  weeks.  Wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried  considerable  enthusiasm 
exi.sts,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  but  of  the  students  who  have 
taken  the  course. 

In  the  West  a  practical  farmer  reports  that  while  farmers'  institutes  have 
been  held  in  his  community  for  many  years,  and  while  he  had  always  been  in 
attendance  at  the  same,  yet  he  never  began  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
scientific  training  for  farmers  until  he  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  movable 
school. 

The  various  land-grant  colleges  have  accomplished  a  wonderful  amount  of 
gocxl  with  their  short  courses,  farmers'  round-up,  judging  schools,  etc.,  but  even 
in  those  States  where  these  courses  have  been  most  largely  attended,  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  privileged  to  be  in  attendance. 
If  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  stations  are  to  be 
widely  disseminated  it  is  important  that  it  be  carried  to  the  people,  and  there 
is  no  better  medium  by  which  this  can  be  done  than  through  the  movable 
schools  of  agriculture. 

The  schools  are  most  popular  in  the  States  where  they  are  best  known,  and 
they  are  becoming  there  a  I'ecognized  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 

Your  committee  urges  that  greater  emi)hasis  be  laid  upon  this  phase  of  our 
work.  It  does  not  necessarily  supersede  the  farmers'  institutes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulates  interest  in  this  form  of  extension  work  and  besides  fur- 
nishes lecturers  for  the  rural  communities,  who  are  all  the  more  keen  for 
farmers'  institutes  and  active  and  alert  in  making  them  successful. 

MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BY  STATES. 

Arizona. — The  plan  as  adopted  in  Arizona  is  to  visit  the  various  high  schools, 
holding  short  courses  there,  using  their  classrooms  and  enrolling,  for  the  most 
part,  their  students.  Night  classes  are  also  held  and  are  largely  attended  by 
farmers.    These  courses  are  held  for  four  weeks. 

California. — Nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  organizing  movable  schools  in 
California  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Director  Clarke,  of  the  university  exten- 
sion department,  reports  that  they  are  trying  to  organize  movable  schools  under 
the  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Connecticut,  Dclaicarc,  and  Florida. — No  movable  schools  of  agriculture  have 
as  yet  been  organized  in  these  States. 

Georgia. — Fourteen  of  these  schools  were  held  during  the  past  winter.  The 
attendance  was  good  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  lectures  very  encouraging. 

Idaho. — No  schools  were  held  in  this  State  last  year,  but  they  were  organized 
in  June,  and  in  the  coming  year  they  propose  to  give  instruction  in  horticulture, 
live  stock,  dairying,  irrigation,  conservation  of  soil  moisture,  etc. 
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Illinois. — There  are  sliort  courses  in  agriculture  at  five  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  These  short  courses  are  of  one  week's  duration  and  are  conducted  by 
instructors  from  the  college  of  agriculture  and  practical  farmers  furnished  by 
the  State  farmers'  institutes. 

Indiana. — Director  Latta  reports :  "  We  do  not  hold  movable  schools  of  agri- 
culture in  this  State;  we  have  something  that  we  think  is  much  better,  namely. 
State  and  district  farmers'  short-course  schools  of  one  week  each." 

Kansas. — Have  held  movable  schools  in  dairying,  corn  and  stock,  and  home 
economics,  and  during  the  coming  year  they  expect  to  offer  work  in  horticulture. 
The  schools  in  home  economics  have  continued  from  Monday  noon  to  Saturday 
noon,  but  the  schools  in  corn  and  stock  have  heretofore  continued  for  three  days 
only.    It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  schools  hereafter  for  six  days. 

Mr.  Miller,  superintendent,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  their  schools  are 
"  schools,"  and  not  demonstration  affairs.  "  We  treat  the  students  in  these 
schools  exactly  as  we  treat  the  students  at  the  college."  Mr.  Miller  further  re- 
ports :  "  We  have  not  done  very  much  of  this  work,  Ijecause  I  have  felt  that  the 
farmers'  institute  should  be  developed  first,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  any 
movable  schools  to  take  the  place  of  the  institutes." 

Kentucky  and  Massachusetts. — No  schools  are  reported,  though  movable 
schools  are  planned  in  the  latter  State  for  the  coming  year. 

Minnesota. — Several  one-week  institutes  were  held  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  also  had  a  week's  short  course  in  dairying  in  two  places  and  are 
giving  a  week's  short  course  in  home  economics  in  several  places. 

Maine. — Nothing  in  this  line  has  as  yet  been  attempted. 

Maryland. — Satisfactory  results  are  reported  with  the  movable  schools.  They 
give  instruction  in  horticulture,  dairying,  and  domestic  science. 

Missouri. — Reports  that  the  movable  schools  are  not  held,  but  "  our  short 
courses  in  agriculture  supply  the  place.  We  have  found  our  short  course, 
county  institute,  and  special  trains  that  are  run  by  the  railroads  get  at  the 
average  farmer  better  than  any  other  plan  that  we  have  tried." 

Mississippi,  Neiv  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey. — All  report 
that  they  have  not  attempted  the  schools,  though  from  the  latter  State  we  have 
the  word  that  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  movable  schools,  but  have  not 
inaugui'ated  them  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Montana. — Two  movable  schools  were  held  last  season  and  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  from  two  to  four  during  the  coming  season. 

Nebraska. — Mr.  Keyser  reports  that  movable  schools,  short  course,  farmers' 
institute  schools,  and  extension  schools  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing.  They 
have  held  a  number  of  schools  in  Nebraska  and  have  met  with  unusual  success 
with  them.  They  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of 
farmers'  institutes,  which  is  a  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  The 
schools  run  for  one  week  and  they  make  no  limitation  as  to  age.  A  fee  of  $1 
for  the  men's  school  and  50  cents  for  the  women's  school  is  charged.  This  is  in 
charge  of  the  local  association  and  goes  to  defray  the  expenses.  They  require 
a  guaranty  of  $250  from  the  local  people  before  they  attempt  the  school. 

New  York,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. — Movable  schools 
of  agriculture  have  not  been  organized  in  these  States. 

Pennsylvania. — Movable  schools  of  agriculture  were  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1907  and  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmers'  institutes. 
The  schools  continue  from  6  to  8  days  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  age.  No 
fee  is  charged  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  with  the  Babcock  tester,  spraying 
and  pruning  in  the  orchard,  and  such  other  demonstrations  as  can  be  easily 
applied.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  these  schools  in  this 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  schools  in  more  than  15  counties  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Oklahoma  and  Rhode  Island. — Reports  that  they  have  not  as  yet  organized 
these  schools. 

South  Carol  inn. — Held  two  movable  schools  of  6  days'  duration  with  an 
average  attendance  of  75  during  the  past  year. 

South  Dakota. — Has  not  yet  organized  movable  schools,  though  the  superin- 
tendent i-eports  that  he  believes  a  good  work  could  be  accomplished  with  this 
form  of  extension  work,  but  on  account  of  limited  funds  has  not  yet  under- 
taken it. 

Texas. — There  have  been  no  movable  schools  organized  in  Texas,  hut  recently 
a  director  of  the  extension  department  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
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Texas  Agricultural  College,  and  it  Is  believed  that  such  schools  will  be  held 
during  the  coming  year. 

Vennoiti. — Reports  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  movable  schools  has  been 
held  there. 

Virginia. — Has  not  organized  such  schools,  but  recommendation  for  them  has 
been  made  to  the  legislature,  though  as  yet  no  funds  have  been  provided  for  the 
work. 

Wyoming. — Has  met  with  varying  success  in  these  schools.  Instruction  was 
given  on  the  subjects  of  soil,  chemistry  of  soils,  plant  breeding,  seed  selection, 
fertilization  of  the  soil,  methods  of  irrigation,  irrigated  and  dry  farming  prac- 
tices, soil  physics,  and  cropping. 

Wisconsin. — Movable  schools  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  county 
high  schools,  and  the  schools  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural 
college  extension  department  and  not  by  the  farmers'  institutes. 

Washington. — In  this  State  three  such  schools  have  been  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  extension  department  of  the  college.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  State  have  been  confined  to  dairying;  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to 
lectures  and  the  afternoon  to  practicums,  held  in  the  creameries. 

Utah. — Has  during  the  past  three  years  held  a  large  number  of  these  mov- 
able schools ;  more  than  40  up  to  the  present  time.  These  schools  ai'e  held  in 
the  various  counties,  and  a  guaranty  is  required  that  at  least  100  men  and  50 
women  shall  register.  The  men  pay  a  fee  of  $1  and  the  women  a  fee  of  50  cents 
for  the  week's  course.  The  instructors  are  drawn  from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  practical  and  successful  farmers  and  housewives  assist  in  this  work. 

Alva  Agee, 
Lewis  A.  Merrill, 
L.  R.  Taft, 

Cormmittee. 

Discussion. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  say  that  two  years  ago  we  established 
in  Pennsylvania  and  carried  on  4  of  these  schools.  Last  year  we  held  12, 
and  this  year  the  number  has  been  increased  to  19. 

D.  W.  WoEKiNG,  West  Virginia.  The  report  mentioned  that  the  form  of 
movable  school  recommended  by  Prof.  Hamilton  has  not  been  carried  out  in 
any  particular  place.  The  fact  is  we  carried  on  one  of  these  schools  in  West 
Virginia.  The  plan  calls  for  a  school  lasting  three  weeks;  15  lectui'es  were  to 
be  delivered  in  the  coui'se.  I  myself  presented  the  course  of  lectures  based 
largely  on  the  course  prepared  by  Prof.  Greene.  Now,  my  own  opinion  is  that 
that  vei'y  expensive  school  was  the  best  school  we  have  had. 

G.  I.  Christie,  Indiana.  The  extension  schools  are  running  away  with  us  in 
Indiana  on  account  of  the  numbers,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  stop  it.  It  is 
a  matter  where  the  people  want  instruction,  and  the  problem  is  how  we  are 
going  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  these  extension  schools  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  In  one  of  these  meetings  in  southern  Indiana  last  year  we  had 
2,137  men  and  women  come  in  and  take  a  course  for  a  week,  and  every  man 
paid  a  dollar.   We  require  all  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  course. 

Val  Keyser,  Nebraska.  We  started  out  with  our  movable  school  to  give 
technical  instruction,  and  we  have  changed  it  to  a  six-days  farmers'  institute, 
except  that  we  hold  classes  in  judging  to  supplement  the  lectures.  I  would  like 
to  hear  an  expression  from  some  of  the  workers  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Christie.  The  work  we  aim  to  do  is  strictly  confined  to  the  result  of 
experimental  work  conducted  by  our  station  or  some  other.  I  think  if  you 
have  a  man  to  teach  who  knows  his  subject,  is  in  touch  with  real  scientifie 
work,  and  is  capable  of  taking  these  scientific  facts  and  making  direct  applica- 
tion of  them  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  working,  that  is  what  we  want.  We 
are  using  trained  workers  from  the  station  and  school  of  agriculture. 
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Val  Keyser,  of  Nebraska,  presented  the  following  report : 

BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOYS'   AND  GIRLS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes,  Mr.  Rankin,  the  second  member  of  this  committee,  has  asked  me  to 
present  some  of  the  new  features  of  boys'  and  girls'  institute  work  which  have 
been  conducted  in  Nebraska  during  the  past  season.  I  therefore  submit  this 
brief  report  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  our  standing  committee. 

The  growth  of  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs  in  Nebraska  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  its  origin,  1905.  The  first  contest  and  convention  was  held  in 
Lincoln.  All  arrangements  for  conducting  this  work  were  handled  through  the 
office  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction.  The  next  season  several 
coimty  organizations  were  effected,  and  during  the  spring  of  1907  the  county 
organization  became  the  unit  around  which  all  such  work  was  conducted.  The 
growing  of  corn  was  the  principal  work  conducted  by  the  boys.  The  making 
of  aprons  and  bread  was  the  chief  work  conducted  by  the  girls.  In  the  fall  of 
1907,  14  county  contests  were  held  and  speakers  from  the  State  department  of 
farmers'  institutes  judged  exhibits  and  lectured  before  the  boys'  and  girls' 
meetings.  The  work  in  each  county  is  managed  by  the  county  superintendent, 
who  calls  a  meeting  and  elects  a  president  and  secretary  of  the  agricultural  club 
and  domestic  science  club.  These  clubs  are  known  as  the  county  associations, 
and  each  member  of  a  county  association  is  by  virtue  of  his  membership  a 
member  of  the  State  association  and  entitled  to  exhibit  in  the  State  contest 
and  to  attend  the  State  convention.  In  the  season  of  1909  we  held  33  of  such 
county  contests,  with  a  total  attendance  of  nearly  10,000  boys  and  girls. 

In  1910  several  new  features  were  added  to  the  work.  Of  the  42  contests 
conducted  4  were  held  with  county  fairs,  7  were  held  with  farmers'  institutes,  2 
were  held  in  connection  with  farmers'  institute  schools,  3  conducted  courses  of 
instruction,  making  a  school  out  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  meeting,  and  26  were 
held  as  separate  boys'  and  girls'  contests  and  mstitutes.  Many  of  the  counties 
requested  that  the  institute  department  furnish  instructors  for  a  week's  course 
of  instruction  for  their  boys  and  girls.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  department 
to  take  care  of  this  work,  many  of  the  county  managers  gave  up  the  idea  of  the 
school  and  conducted  the  regular  boys'  and  girls'  contest  of  one  day.  The 
superintendent  at  Holdrege,  in  Phelps  County,  raised  funds  by  cooperating  with 
the  Holdi'ege  Commercial  Club  and  had  delegates  appointed  from  each  dis- 
trict. In  this  county  about  90  girls  and  over  100  boys  attended  this  special 
school  and  the  county  defrayed  all  expenses.  Two  of  our  regular  instructors 
were  emiiloyed  for  this  work.  A  compromise  of  this  plan  was  carried  out  at 
Scotts  Bluff,  where  delegates  assembled  for  instruction  for  two  days,  and  the 
iSfame  was  true  at  Seward,  Nebr.  This  promises  to  be  a  popular  form  of  boys' 
and  girls'  extension  work,  as  every  delegate  is  required  to  keep  brief  notes  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  and  prepare  a  report  to  be  read  before  their  respective 
schools.  At  Boyd  County  the  fair  association  gave  over  an  entire  day  to  the 
boys'  and  girls'  meeting  and  called  it  "  Educational  day."  Speakers  from  the 
department  of  farmers'  institutes  assisted  in  the  progi'am  before  their  meeting. 
This  association  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that  they  are  planning  a 
similar  day  for  their  fair  next  year. 

To  stimulate  interest  among  members  of  the  county  associations,  the  college 
of  agriculture  offered  special  courses  of  instruction  in  agi'iculture  and  domestic 
science,  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  winter  meetings  of  organized  agri- 
culture, at  which  time  the  school  of  agriculture  is  dismissed.  Twenty  counties 
were  represented  by  delegates  to  this  special  course.  Some  of  the  counties 
offered  a  trip  to  the  college  of  agi-iculture  as  a  premium  for  the  best  class  work 
at  their  county  courses  of  instruction  and  others  offered  the  trip  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  exhibits.  There  were  25  boys  and  24  girls  in  attendance  at  this  course 
at  the  college.  Some  of  these  boys  and  girls  had  never  ridden  on  a  railroad 
train  before  their  trip  to  Lincoln.  The  Nebraska  Farmer  offered  $5  in  cash 
for  the  best  description  of  their  trip  and  instruction  received  at  Lincoln.  A 
similar  prize  was  offered  to  the  girls.  The  essays  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  and  the  prize-winning  essays  on  domestic  science  and  on  agriculture 
will  be  published  iu  the  columns  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer.  This  farm  journal 
has  a  circulation  of  over  40,000  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
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Discussion. 

W.  L.  Amoss.  Do  not  the  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  interfere  with  the  graded- 
school  work? 

J.  II.  Miller.  We  have  had  in  our  State  for  the  past  Ave  years  a  rule  that  a 
boy  may  be  excused  to  attend  a  corn  contest.  The  boy  must  report  his  at- 
tendance to  the  institute  officer,  and  sometimes  we  have  400  boys  at  a  meeting 
of  an  institute.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  results. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  the  president's  address  was  then 
presented  by  Franklin  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  motion  adopted : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

(1)  "Canadians  prize  this  meeting  more  than  do  Americans,  judging  from 
attendance."  This  is  a  rebuke  to  us  Americans,  and  we  should  increase  our 
attendance. 

(2)  "Those  guiding  agricultural  instruction  through  the  institute  have 
assumed  great  responsibilities  in  the  itinerant  system  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion." We  fear  tliat  not  all  our  instructors  feel  this  responsibility  as  they 
should,  and  institute  directors  should  impress  this  thought  on  all  their  workers. 

(3)  "Other  organizations  have  entered  this  field;  there  is  room  for  all. 
None  of  the  ground  has  been  worked  intensively."  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
indorsements  of  this  work  that  localities  most  advanced  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice demand  and  take  greatest  interest  in  the  institute. 

(4)  "The  stability  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  agricultural 
instruction  of  the  future."  This  is  a  most  important  statement  Do  our  agri- 
cultural lecturers  (and  farmers)  ap])reciate  the  position  they  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  development  and  stability  of  national  life?  If  they  do,  then  a  State 
and  nation  wide  coojieration  for  increased  appropriation  and  a  wise  expenditure 
of  money  and  brains  shall  be  continuously  brought  to  bear  fur  the  constant 
improvement  of  this  es.sontial  industry  to  national  progress  and  stability. 

(5)  "  The  success  of  i^ractically  all  business  and  industry  is  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  the  man  who  tills  the  soil."  If  that  is  so,  individual  business 
men  and  legislatures,  both  State  and  national,  and  business  men's  organiza- 
tions would  do  well  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  people. 

(6)  Institute  work  should  make  for  these  things: 
(a)  Increased  production. 

(6)  A  better  home  and  community  life  in  the  rural  districts. 

(c)  A  lessening  of  the  all  too  wide  margin  which  now  exists  between  the 
prices  receivetl  by  the  producer  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 

While  indorsing  the  two  first  named,  we  would  emphasize  the  last.  There 
is  too  wide  a  margin  between  the  price  received  by  the  producer  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Investigation  seems  to  show  that  the  farmers'  share  of 
the  consumers'  dollar  is  about  35  cents.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  due  to 
a  high  price  paid  the  farmer.  Whatever  we  can  do  in  our  work  to  bring  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  near  enough  together  to  "  shake  hands,"  and  thereby 
increase  the  price  to  the  producer  and  decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer  out 
of  that  ()5-cent  margin,  should  be  tried.  Organization  and  cooperation  are 
emphasized  as  forces  that  can  bring  about  this  result.  The  further  we  go  in 
our  general  work  as  institute  officers,  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  uniting  in  order  to  insure  greatest  success.  "  In  union  there 
is  strength." 

We  strongly  indorse  the  suggestion  for  a  paper  or  magazine  to  which  insti- 
tute workers  could  look  for  up-to-date  information.  Such  a  publication  should 
be  international.  We  commend  that  our  secretai'y  and  executive  committee 
take  this  matter  under  consideration. 

Finally,  we  recommend  the  president's  address  in  its  entirety  as  worthy  of 
perusal  and  study. 

(Signed)  Fbanklin  Dye, 

F.   S.  COOLEY, 

Committee. 
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CONDITIONS  AMONG  NEGRO  FARMERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  P.  C.  Parks,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 

Fundamental  conditions  among  negro  farmers. — For  three  years  I  have  been 
studying  conditions  with  a  view  of  getting  basic  facts  which  must  be  under- 
stood and  met  before  much  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  in  an  efiEort  to 
reach  and  help  the  masses  of  negroes  in  the  rural  districts.  I  state  these  facts, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  faultfiiuding,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  working  base. 
I  do  not  believe  the  southern  white  planters  and  farmers,  as  a  mass,  have 
thought  this  matter  over  seriously,  and  I  may  say  neither  have  our  northern 
friends.  Therefore,  there  is  no  organized  effort  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
systematically  reach  and  help  three  and  one-half  million  negroes  engaged  m 
farming. 

(1)  In  Georgia,  we  are  up  against  the  proposition  of  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  282,000  negro  farm  laborers,  who  are  ignorant,  unskillful,  and 
hence  a  dead  weight  to  be  carried  by  organized  society. 

(2)  We  are  up  against  the  proposition  of  improving  the  farming  efficiency 
of  72,000  negro  farm  tenants,  the  majority  of  whom  move  every  year  and  do 
not  take  the  proper  care  and  interest  in  the  laud,  or  the  premises  on  which  they 
live.   The  farms  they  cultivate  are  becoming  less  productive  every  year. 

(3)  We  are  up  against  the  proposition  of  trying  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  18,000  negro  farm  owners,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  under- 
stand diversified  farming  and  can  not  read  the  agricultural  papers  and  maga- 
zines.   Their  poor  methods  and  bad  management  result  in  poor  yields. 

(4)  We  are  up  against  the  stubborn  fact  that  whatever  the  average  produc- 
tion per  white  farmer  may  be,  the  whole  average  is  lowered  by  reason  of  the 
methods  and  low  yield  per  negro  farmer. 

(5)  We  are  up  against  the  fact  that  the  southern  farmers  are  intrusting  one 
of  their  most  valuable  assets  to  these  negro  farm  workers  and  by  not  helping 
them  to  better  methods  of  farming  they  are  participating  in  laying  waste  this 
I)ublic  asset  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  criminal. 

(6)  We  are  up  against  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  we  say  to  the  contrary, 
agricultural  production  must  turn  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  negro  farm 
hand,  and  if  the  farming  efficiency  of  these  farm  workers  can  be  gradually 
raised,  we  will  be  working  at  the  root  of  the  gravest  problem  now  facing  the 
South,  and  I  may  say  the  whole  country. 

(7)  What  is  more  serious,  we  are  up  against  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  negroes  under  14  years  of  age  engaged  in  farming  are  receiving  their  train- 
ing from  this  same  class  of  inefficient  and  shiftless  farm  workers,  whose  en- 
vironments are  such  that,  when  you  have  made  one  hand  a  good  and  efficient 
worker,  nine  have  become  poor  and  worthless  farm  workers. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions. —  (1)  Farming  education  among  the  masses 
of  negroes  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  logical  remedy.  But  before  the  remedy 
can  be  applied  successfully,  three  fallacies  commonly  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  southern  farmers,  must  be  exploded,  (a)  The  belief  that  the  negro  will  not 
work  without  physical  compulsion;  (&)  that  an  ignorant,  illiterate  farm  hand 
is  good  enough  for  agricultural  puri^oses;  and  (e)  that  public  money  spent  in 
trying  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  such  laborers  is  wasted. 

(2)  To  be  effective,  any  organized  effort  to  reach  and  help  the  negro  farmers 
must  be  wisely  planned  and  judiciously  conducted  to  suit  the  needs  of  both 
the  negroes  and  white  farmers  in  the  rural  districts.  This  means  State  control 
and  a  special  department  of  farmers'  institutes  for  negro  farmers.  This  em- 
bodies no  new  idea.  It  has  a  parallel  in  separate  schools  and  churches  for  the 
negro  race:  and  also  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  farmers'  institute  authorities  to 
provide  women's  institutes  and  institutes  for  boys  and  girls  of  white  races. 
In  some  such  way  the  State  authorities  nmst  be  impressed  with  the  imperative 
need  of  providing  farmers'  institutes,  or  some  other  agency  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  negro  farmers.  In  so  doing  they  issue  an  insurance  policy 
against  pauperism,  vagrancy,  and  possible  crime. 

An  illustration  in  Georgia.  In  the  fall  of  1907  I  had  a  frank  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  some  of  my  white  friends.  One  of  these  said  to  me:  "  Parks,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  farmers'  institutes  being  a  good  thing  for  white  farmers,  but  I 
am  not  so  certain  about  negro  farmers,  because  so  many  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
be  interested  in  their  own  improvement.  However,  we  will  wait  and  see  how 
you  come  out  in  your  effort  to  arouse  and  reach  your  people."    I  said  to  myself: 
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"  Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation ;  the  negro  farmers  must  be  aroused  to 
an  interest  in  self-improvement,  and  tliese  southern  white  men  mnst  be  shown 
the  wisdom  and  economic  value  of  helping  the  negro  farmers  to  better  methods 
of  farming;  and  if  our  agricultural  department  !it  Clark  University  can  bring 
about  these  two  things,  it  will  be  doing  the  race  a  great  service  and  at  the 
same  time  be  extending  its  practical  usefulness  in  the  State."  This  was  the 
central  thought  in  our  mind. 

We  had  no  money  with  which  to  begin  the  institute  work  in  the  regular  way, 
but  I  began  by  attending  the  annual  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  presided  over  by  Rishop  II.  M.  Turner;  of  the  C-olorwl  jSIothodist 
Episcopal  Church,  presided  over  by  Bishop  L.  H.  Hosley;  and  two  other  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  presided  over  by  Bishop  David  T. 
Moore  (white).  In  all,  I  met  eight  conferences  and  spoke  to  at  least  2,500 
representatives,  ministers  and  laymen,  many  of  whom  were  farmers.  I  called 
attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  some  systematic  effort  to  reach  and  help  the 
negro  farmers  of  Georgia  to  better  methods  of  farming  and  was  met  with  a 
warm  response. 

The  first  real  institute  was  held  in  Newton  County,  January  15,  1908,  at 
Union  Grove  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  this  institute  45  farmers  were 
present.  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  of  the  Southern  Ruralist,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Hun- 
nicutt,  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  were  present  and  spoke  in  a  very  encourag- 
ing way  to  the  negro  farmers.  The  next  institute  was  held  at  Fairburn,  Camp- 
bell County,  Ga.,  on  February  8.  1908,  in  the  church.  Sixty-five  farmers  were 
present,  and  the  interest  was  intense.  Here  again  Editors  Stockbridge  and 
Hunnicutt  were  present. 

During  the  year  1908  we  held  20  different  farmers'  institutes  in  10  different 
counties.  We  met  in  these  institutes  1,200  farmers.  In  addition  to  these  insti- 
tutes held  in  these  various  counties,  we  held  at  Clark  University  a  round-up 
farmers'  institute,  which  lasted  six  days,  from  August  3  to  8,  1908.  No  effort 
was  made  to  get  a  crowd  of  local  people  from  the  city.  We  advertised  for 
farmers.  We  charged  50  cents  per  day  for  room  rent  and  board.  We  failed  to 
get  reduced  rates  on  the  railroad,  but  in  spite  of  these  apparent  difficulties  we 
registered  05  jiersons  from  24  counties,  G  teachers  from  5  different  counties,  G 
l)reachers  from  3  different  counties,  and  50  farmers  from  24  different  counties. 
Forty-five  of  these  farmers  own  their  farms  and  are  highly  respected  by 
both  white  and  colored  in  their  communities.  As  much  as  $11. .50  railroad  fare 
was  paid  by  some  of  the  farmers  to  reach  the  institute,  and  after  being  at  the 
institute  one  day  some  of  the  farmers  wrote  home  for  their  sons. 

The  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  was  organized  and  the  following  courses 
were  given :  (1)  Seed  beds  and  how  to  make  them ;  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
the  farm  teams.  (2)  IIov/  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  rotation  of 
crops,  by  terracing,  planting  legume  crops,  and  deep  fall  and  winter  plowing. 
(3)  Pastures,  how  to  make  them  afford  an  abundance  of  grass  and  how  to 
keep  them  free  from  ticks;  how  to  feed  and  breed  farm  animals. 

The  men  who  helped  to  teach  these  courses  were  Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown,  State 
treasurer,  and  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  the  State;  Prof.  C.  L.  W'illoughby, 
of  the  Georgia  Exi)eriment  Station ;  Dr.  II.  E.  Stockbridge,  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Ruralist ;  Loring  Brown,  proprietor  of  the  Belmont  Farm ;  H.  G.  Hastings, 
of  the  Hastings  Seed  Co.;  Prof.  J.  H.  McCIain,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof. 
E.  A.  Lewis,  assistant  State  entomologist ;  E.  Gentry,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Prof.  P.  N.  Flint,  of  the  experiment  station, 
Exiieriment,  Ga.   We  are  unable  to  express  our  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen. 

Results. —  (1)  We  enabled  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  to  dis- 
tribute 100  farmers'  bulletins  among  the  farmers,  who  knew  nothing  of  its 
work  before,  and  put  400  farmers'  bulletins  in  the  hands  of  the  rural-school 
teachers,  who  did  not  know  how  to  get  hold  of  agricultural  information. 

(2)  At  this  meeting  also  we  got  a  negro  demonstration  agent  appointed  to 
work  among  42  negro  farmers  in  Newton  County.  In  1009  v,'e  held  farmers' 
institutes  in  12  counties  and  about  l.fiOO  negro  farmers  were  reached,  and  in 
August,  1000,  again  we  held  a  round-up  farmers'  institute  with  80  farmers  pres- 
ent from  38  counties,  23  rural-school  teachers  from  12  counties,  12  preachers, 
and  2  negro  bishops.  In  these  institutes  we  have  urged  the  negro  farmers  to 
take  better  care  of  their  farms,  to  raise  more  food  for  their  families  and  their 
stock  at  home,  and  try  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  communities. 

(3)  Here  is  what  our  demonstration  agent  accomplished  in  Newton  County: 
Forty-one  negro  farmers  set  aside  1  acre  each  of  cotton,  worked  and  fertilized 
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according  to  given  instructions.  Upon  these  41  acres  they  gathered  42  bales  of 
cotton  averaging  500  pounds  each,  while  41  acres  cultivated  in  the  tenant's 
usual  way  made  only  171  bales  on  the  same  farms. 

These  same  tenants  and  farmers  set  aside  29  acres  planted  to  corn,  worked 
and  fertilized  according  to  given  instructions.  Upon  these  29  acres  of  corn 
these  farmers  gathered  1,015  measured  bushels,  or  an  average  of  35  bushels 
per  acre,  while  on  29  acres  worJ^ed  in  the  usual  way  they  gathered  290  bushels 
of  corn,  or  an  average  of  10  bushels  joer  acre. 

What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  help  all  negro  farmers  to  apply  this  1-acre  method 
to  their  farms. 

During  the  present  year,  1910,  we  held  a  round-up  farmers'  institute  from 
August  8  to  13  for  the  benefit  of  the  negi'O  farmers  who  could  not  take  the 
fuU  course  at  the  university.  The  number  of  farmers  attending  this  institute 
was  120  and  the  number  of  counties  represented  was  40.  Each  farmer  has 
shown  an  intense  desire  to  learn  more  about  his  calling. 

Our  great  need  has  been  a  little  money  to  pay  traveling  expenses  for  the 
institutes  in  different  counties,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to  take  a  public  collection. 

BEPOE.T  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1909-10. 

The  executive  committee  met  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  asso- 
ciation, August  17,  1909,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  W.  T.  Clarke,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  chairman. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  several  standing  committees, 
their  terms  expiring  in  1912: 

Institute  organization  and  methods,  W.  C.  Latta,  La  Fayette,  Ind;  institute 
lecturers,  D.  W.  Working,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  cooperation  with  other  educa- 
tional agencies,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  movable  schools  of  agri- 
culture, L.  A.  Merrill,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  boys  and  girls'  institutes,  Yal 
Keyser,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  women's  in.stitutes.  Miss  Laura  Rose,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

The  committee  also  held  a  meeting  April  22,  1910,  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
New  York  City.  There  were  present  Messrs.  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Toronto,  Ontario ; 
Franklin  Dye.  of  New  Jersey ;  and  John  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
program  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  considered,  and  the  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  correspond  with  those  who  were  selected  for  the  discussion 
of  the  several  topics,  and  when  favorable  replies  were  secured  to  have  the  pro- 
gram printed  for  distribution.  It  was  agreed  that  the  hour  for  the  opening 
session  should  be  9.30  a.  m.,  and  that  the  reports  from  the  States  should  be  pre- 
sented during  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  sessions 
should  continue  for  two  days  and  a  half,  and  that  special  sessions  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  institutes  for  wojnen  and  for  institutes  for  young  people  should  be 
held  in  addition  to  the  general  sessions. 

The  time  for  the  president's  address  was  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  evening 
session  of  the  first  day.  It  was  also  directed  that  the  session  for  the  considera- 
tion of  institutes  for  young  people  should  be  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  and 
that  the  special  session  for  the  consideration  of  women's  institutes  should  be 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  forenoons  and  evenings  were  left  open  for 
the  general  sessions. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  August  16  and  17,  1909,  were  printed,  and  over  4,000  were  sent 
out  to  the  institute  workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  addition  to 
this,  4,000  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Washington  meeting  for  1910  were 
sent  to  institute  workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to  about  400 
agricultural  newspapers. 

Programs  for  the  1910  meeting,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  were  printed  and 
about  2,500  distributed. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  receipts  from  49  States  and  Provinces, 
amounting  to  $245,  and  from  individual  membership  dues  $24,  amounting  to  $269, 
and  interest  on  deposits  $25.48,  making  a  total  of  $294.48. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

W.  T.  Clarke, 
Val  Keyser. 
Franklin  Dye, 
G.  A.  Putnam. 
John  Hamilton. 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1910. 

By  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Total  number  of  sessions  of  institutes  held  in  46  States  and  Ter- 


ritories reporting   16,  586 

Total  attendance  at  regular  institutes  in  46  States  and  Territories 

reporting   2,  395,  908 

Attendance  at  special  institutes   847,  691 

Attendance  upon  agricultural  trains   189,  645 

Total  attendance  as  above   2,  933,  244 

Appropriations  to  farmers'  institutes   $432,  374.  25 

Number  of  State  lecturers  on  the  institute  force   1,  052 


No  institutes  were  held  in  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Hawaii,  or  Alaska. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Account  of  John  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Fai'mers' 
Institute  Workers,  from  Aug.  16,  1909,  to  Nov.  7,  1910. 

Dr. 


To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  Aug.  16,  1909  _■_  $745. 37 

To  receipts  from  49  States  and  Provinces   245. 00 

To  receipts  from  individual  membership  dues   24.  00 

To  interest  on  deposits   25.  48 


1,  039.  85 


Ce. 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  3,000  programs   23.  25 

By  postage   29.  00 

By  printing  and  service  of  assistant  at  Portland,  Oreg   7.  .50 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  Nov.  7,  1910   980. 10 


1,  039.  85 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  John  Hamil- 
ton, treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmer.s'  Institute  Workers, 
report  that  tliey  have  examined  the  accounts  and  have  compared  his  vouchers 
with  the  credits  claimed  and  have  found  the  same  correct,  and  the  balance  in 
his  hands  November  7,  1910,  to  be  $980.10. 

(Signed)  Fred  H.  Rankin, 

F.   B.  LiNFIELD, 

Conirniltee. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

A  nominating  committee,  consisting  of  D.  W.  Working,  of  West  Virginia ; 
L.  R.  Taft.  of  Michigan;  and  J.  H.  Worst,  of  North  Dakota,  nominated,  and 
the  convention  elected,  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  as  given 
on  page  5. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  J.  H.  Miller,  W.  J.  Black,  and 
A.  L.  Martin,  presented  their  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  copies  were 
directed  to  be  made  and  distributed.    A  resolution  relating  to  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  women's  auxiliary  to  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Workers  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act. 

It  was  also  directed  that  a  paper  upou  the  condition  of  the  colored  farmers 
of  the  South  be  presented  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  president  of  the  association  was  authorized  to  appoint  two  persons  who, 
with  himself  as  chairman,  should  form  a  committee  to  visit  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  legislation  favored  by  the  association. 

The  association  adjourned  sine  die. 


STATISTICS  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES, 
TERRITORIES,  AND  PROVINCES,  1910. 


State,  Territory,  or 
Province. 

Regular  institutes. 

Round-up  institutes. 

Normal  institutes. 

Ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age. 

■  Ses- 

Attend- 

Aver- 
age. 

Ses- 
sions. 

ance. 

Aver 
age. 

50 
550 
75 
297 
83 
122 
64 
149 
792 
1,218 
564 
476 
107 
97 
175 
192 
1,136 
666 
243 
194 
119 
578 
177 
20 
114 
1,083 
775 
243 
1,620 
7,158 
64 
1,061 
612 
22 

3,555 
38,500 
3,647 
29, 108 
10, 680 
9,021 
12,000 
11,570 
231,732 
203, 910 
117,550 
18,275 
14,831 
4,753 
9,151 
26, 326 
149,652 
100, 288 
31, 199 
14,550 
10,961 
106, 504 
8,497 
2.000 
10,  .300 
131.860 
49. 989 
31,606 
421,040 
248, 408 
11,250 
128,320 
73, 406 
2,910 

71 

70 

49 

98 
130 

74 
187 

78 
292 
106 
210 

40 
139 

49 

53 
137 
131 
151 
128 

75 

91 
180 

48 
200 

90 
122 

05 
130 
260 

35 
175 
121 
119 
132 

730 

20O 

Alberta 

Arizona 

California 

6 

3,  (WO 

600 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

10 

750 

75 

03 

6,669 

106 

Idaho 

Illinois 

8 
5 

3,200 
526 

400 
105 

Indiana 

6 

223 

37 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

9 

350 

60 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

10 

4, 290 

429 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  ^  ^ 

6 
12 

1,200 
1,000 

200 
83 

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska 

41 

6 
4 
7 

3,666 
300 
10.000 
1,400 

73 

New  Brunswick  

New  Hampshire  

2,500 
200 

New  Jersey  

New  York  3  *  

13 

390 

30 

North  Carolina  

9 

1,350 

150 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

6 

900 

150 

4 

160 

40 

Ontario  ^  s  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

11 

2,000 

182 

11 

75 

Quebec  5  

Rhode  Island  

4 
12 

1,200 
2,950 

300 
246 

Saskatchewan  

South  Carolina  

158 
308 

46 
334 
240 

80 
183 
307 
740 

33 

30,000 
48,500 

8,910 
25,050 
29,573 

5.300 
16,004 
27,398 
93,409 

1,983 

200 
131 
194 
75 
123 
66 
87 
90 
126 
60 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

24 

5,500 

229 

Texas  

167 

Utah  

Vermont  

15 

300 

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

12 

7, 130 

594 

15 

420  28 

Wyoming  

Total  

23,385 

2,563,476 

109 

217 

51,076 

238 

279 

7,933 

28 

'  Corn  clubs  and  school  meetings;  12  sessions;  attendance,  1,700. 

2  Short  courses;  31  sessions;  attendance,  1,580. 

3  Regular  institutes  include  bee  keepers'  institutes;  attendance  at  .special  sessions  in  public  schools  in 
connection  with  regular  institutes  and  round-up  or  institute  schools  was  22,097. 

*  Institute  schools;  87  sessions;  attendance,  17,.590. 

'  Special  institutes  were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  29,270;  sessions,  429. 

6  Farmers'  clubs,  641;  members,  60,043;  subscriptions  by  members,  877,195.20;  grant  by  the  Government, 
827,650. 

Short  courses;  225  sessions;  attendance,  31,232. 
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statistics  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces, 

iSiO— Continued. 


state.  Territory,  or 
Province. 

Independent  insti- 
tutes. 

Institute  trains. 

Picnics,  har- 
vest home 
meetings,  etc. 

State 
lec- 
turers. 

Cost. 

Ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age. 

Days. 

Stops. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

Attend- 
ance. 

12 
15 

6 
25 
15 

2 
25 
17 
15 
42 
21 
15 

9 
12 
26 
16 
66 
43 
24 
40 
20 
30 
45 

5 
10 
12 
70 
31 

3 
35 
123 

4 
09 
10 
10 
25 

5 
19 
14 

5 

5 
12 
16 
24 
39 
10 

SI,  200. 00 
11,000.00 
9S9.  93 
10,000.00 
1, 177.  50 
4, 384.00 
7, 500. 00 

200 
28 

8,000 
1,100 

40 
39 

1 

1.000 

68 

223 

73, 663 

2 

2,400 

94 

13, 837 

147 

17 

3,500 

44,468.  23 
20, 000. 00 
14,  764.  25 
8, 624. 57 
3,500.00 
2,  300. 00 
2, 275. 00 
6,000.00 
2, 198. 28 
8.. 560. 00 
21,668.  42 

5,  400. 00 
6.143.41 
8, 000. 00 

10.  770.  27 
2, 900. 00 
1,750.00 
2, 976. 49 

28,000.00 
7.500.00 
8,828.54 

22,000.00 

32,800.00 
2. 500. 00 

22, 500. 00 
8, 000. 00 
206.  00 
6, 429.  42 
2, 000. 00 

10, 183. 79 
4,909.00 
4, 123.  47 

6,  442.  35 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
6, 630. 00 

20,000.00 
,1,980.00 

70 
6 
198 
2 

7,000 
397 
12, 073 
250 

100 
66 
64 

125 

17 
20 
4 
4 
16 

56 
31 
27 
18 
98 

1,653 
1,142 
4,500 
11,634 

4 

1,247 

(') 

(') 

12 
12 

35,000 

Montana  

10 

2,000 

14 

6,000 

7 

42 

3,000 

8 
38 
20 
255 

23,750 
2, 590 
12,075 
63,525 

2,969 
68 
604 
249 

(') 

26 
11 
5 

52 
33 
35 

15, 26('> 
19,200 
10, 000 

4 

2,500 

17 

37 

16,325 

68 

16, 679 

244 

30 

31,520 

167 

7,765 

46 

2 

3,000 

South  Dakota  

15 

1,500 

100 

3 
10 
3 
4 
8 
5 

13 
31 
15 
24 
29 
10 

2,. 500 
23,2,50 
2,161 
5,600 
9,  3.55 
2,010 

Texas  

(') 

8 

12, 000 

Utah  

Vermont  

144 

11,200 

Washington  

14 

1,218 

89 

Wyoming  

4 

19 

3.700 

Total  

1,183 

172, 389 

146 

246 

803 

206, 959 

226 

109,367 

1,103 

416, 149.  52 

'  Number  of  meetings  not  recorded;  estimated  attendance  many  thousands. 
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